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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





EX-SECRETARY LONG’S CHARGE AGAINST 
THE PRESIDENT. ~— 
NE sentence in the closing chapter of ex-Secretary Long’s 
history of “The New American Navy,” which has been run- 
ning for some time in Ze Ou/slook, is thought by some papers to 
reflect very seriously upon the character of President Roosevelt, 
and upon his fitness to guide the affairs of the nation. “ Mr. 
Long’s revelation,” says the Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.), “ is 
calculated to make us thankful, in the interest of the national 
honor, that Mr. Roosevelt was not President in 1898, and appre- 
hensive of what he might do if he should remain President through 
another term. He is the most risky man the United States have 
had in the Presidency.” Mr. Long, after remarking that “ Mr. 
Roosevelt was an interesting personality as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, as, indeed, he is in any capacity,” and after recording 
the fact that “his ardor sometimes went faster than the President 
or the Department approved,” makes this remarkable statement: 
“Just before the war he, as wellas some naval officers, was anxious 
to send a squadron across the ocean to sink the ships and torpedo- 
boat destroyers of the Spanish fleet while we were yet at peace with 
Spain.” 

Upon reading this, some thought that the ex-Secretary of the 
Navy had transposed his phrases, and merely meant Mr. Roose- 
velt “ was anxious, while we were yet at peace with Spain, to send 
a squadron,” etc.; but Mr. Long disposed of this theory in an in- 
terview with a Boston Herald reporter, from which the following 
extract is taken. He said: 

“It was a mighty pressing time. The war was inevitable, and it 
was almost on us. The Spanish fleet, with its then dreaded tor- 
pedo-boats, was on its way to Cuba. Altho war had not then been 
formally declared, a number of the leading naval officers thought 
we ought, in self-defense, to meet this fleet and dispose of it. The 
President and the naval department, however, were of opinion that 


no such action was in order till a formal declaration of war. had 
occurred.” 

“Was Mr. Roosevelt among those who thought the Spanish fleet 
ought to be destroyed before war was declared ?” 

“He was.” 


The Boston Hera/d (Ind.) regards Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude as 
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comparable with the attitude of the Havana Spaniards toward the 
Maine. It says: 


“ That this is a serious reflection on the judgment and discretion 
in those days of Mr. Roosevelt must be plain to all. Unfortu- 
nately, it is wholly in keeping with what is known in other ways of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s conduct at that time. During all the anxious 
months when President McKinley was honorably trying to prevent 
a war and directing the efforts of our diplomatists to obtain the 
consent of Spain to let Cuba go free, holding back with all his 
power the intemperate zeal of jingoes in Congress and speculators 
outside of Congress who wanted war for war’s sake, caring ne 
more for the Cubans than they care now, Assistant Secretary 
Roosevelt was hot for war, doing everything in his personal power 
to foment and stimulate the war spirit. He did not want to have 
the independence of Cuba accomplished by peaceable means, altho 
it was certain to be so 
accomplished, if patience 
could have had its perfect 
work. 

“Our minister to Spain 
at the time, Mr. Wood- 
ford, declared again and 
again that Spain would 
grant all that the United 
States could reasonably 
require. And in this 
newspaper ex-Secretary 
of State John Sherman 
said on September 4,1898 : 
‘It was not necessary for 
us to go to war with 
Spain. I had _ several 
consultations with the 
Spanish minister on the 
subject, and we could 
have adjusted difficulties 
without the loss of our 
blood or treasure. Why, 
we had progressed to 
that stage that I could 
have arranged a treaty 
by which Spain would Who says that before the war Mr. Roose- 
have retired peaceably — thea Assistant - Secretary of the 

: i Navy, “was anxious to send a squadron 
from the island of Cuba. 


; across the ocean to sink the ships and tor- 
I violate no confidence in pedo boat destroyers of the Spanish fleet 


saying that the President while we were yet at peace with Spain.” 
did everything in his 

power to avert war, and he would have rejoiced with me, and 
with nearly all of the right-minded people of our prosperous land, 
if he could have made a peaceful settlement of our difficulties with 
Spain. Think how many lives would have been spared.’ 

“The office of the Assistant Secretary was the headquarters of 
effort to bring on a war, even when the Secretary himself was faith- 
fully supporting the effort of the President to avoid one. This 
attitude and conduct of the Assistant Secretary were notorious at 
the time. He was the head-center of the resolve to force the Ad 
ministration into declaring war. He was essentially disloyal to the 
Administration in its desire to preserve peace. The President, 
who has since assumed such a lofty tone at what he has chosen to 
consider the improper criticisms of administrative policy by Gen- 
eral Miles, was guilty of far worse infractions of the code of pro- 
priety when he was a subordinate officer of the Navy Department. 
He was then treated with a charity and indulgence which he does 
not now extend to others. 

“These known circumstances make it inherently probable that 
what ex-Secretary Long now reveals is quite true in fact. Roose- 
velt was in a mood to do just that kind of thing, and to claim that 
it was justifiable. He was ina mood to do anything that would 
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make war inevitable. According to Mr. Long, he proposed 
doing an act hardly less dishonorable in the view of international 
law and public morals than was the destruction of the .J/a/ve in the 
harbor of Havana. conceding that this was the deliberate act of 
Spaniards.” 


More of our newspapers, however, either refuse to believe Mr. 
Long's charge, or regard it as the natural mistake of a man so 
opposite in temperament to the President as to be totally unable 
to understand him. The Philadelphia Awvening Telegraph (Rep.) 
and the Baltimore American (Ind.) think the charge incredible. 
That Mr. Roosevelt “ contradicted his known character and repu- 
tation by suggesting that we go forth wantonly and d« stroy the 


fleets of a nation with which we were at peace.” says the latter 


paper, “is a thing the country will not believe for a moment.” 
Othcr journals turn their attention to Mr. Long. The Chicago 
Tribune (Rep.) calls him“ a slow coach,” and the New York 7imes 
(Ind.) compares “his kinetic energy” to “the movement of mo- 
lasses in January.” The Philadelphia Ledger regards him as “ one 
of the ripest. rarest fruits of the cold-storage culture of New Eng- 
land,” and thinks that the most probable explanation of the affair 


is that Mr. Roosevelt was “misunderstood by his chief.” The 


Chicago /nfer-Ocean remarks in a similar vein: 


“At the time of which he writes the Her. John D. Long, in 
private conversation, in informal discussion, and even in the street, 
was insisting that the J/azve must have been blown up from the 
inside, and was strongly expressing his displeasure with naval 
officers who took any other view of the case. 

“In other words; when Theodore Roosevelt saw that we must 
fight Spain and was urging that the navy go: forward to make the 
war shortiand decisive, the Hon. John D:; Long was persistently 
shutting his ¢yes to the facts and was trying to run away. 

“The Hon; John D. Long’s attempts now to make out that he 
was rightand that Theodore Roosevelt was wrong at that time are 
mot worth serious discussion, for two reasons. In the first place, 
the Hon. John D. Long isa rather trivial person, in view of his 


‘conduct at the time in question. 


“In the second place, if Theodore Roosevelt had not thought and 
-acted as he did in February, 1898, he would not have become gov- 
vernor of New York and Vice-President, and he would not now be 
President of the United States. 

“ Against the Hon. John D. Long’s attempt to appeal to history 
in justification of. his own conduct and in censure of Theodore 
Roosevelt's cénduct at that time, the verdict of 
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FAITH-HEALING AND THE COURT OF 
APPEALS. 


* is considered a remarkable coincidence that on the day before 

Overseer Dowie and his followers started on their New York 
crusade the New York State Court of Appeals should hand down 
the first decision made by a higher court in the United States 
against faith-healing. The court condemns a “ Dowieite.” J. 
Luther Picrson, of White Plains, N. Y., to pay a fine of $500 or 
spend soo days in jail for permitting his infant daughter to die of 
pneumonia without medical treatment. District Attorney J. Addi- 
son Brown, of Westchester County, who prosecuted the case, says, 
aftcr a careful investigation, that “ this is the first time in the his- 
tory of New York, or any other State, where the law has been 
made certain by the decision of the higher courts. The higher 
courts of England,” he adds. “have upheld convictions in similar 
cases, the prisoners there being found guilty under indictments of 
manslaughter.” 

The conviction in the present case is based upon Section 288 of 
the state penal code, which says, in part, that “a person who (1) 
wilfully omits without lawful excuse to perform a duty, by law im- 
posed upon him, to furnish food, clothing, shelter, or medical at- 
tendance toaminor . . . or (4), neglects, refuses, or omits to com- 
ply with any provisions of this section is guilty of a misde- 
meanor.” Pierson was convictedby a jury in the local court in 1901 ; 
the Appellate Division of the state Supreme Court reversed this 
decision, and now the state Court of Appeals confirms the verdict 
of the trial court. The defense argued that the law did not require 
the use of medicine; that a great body of the people had lost faith 
in doctors ; that medicine was not an exact science ; that doctors dis- 
ageed among themselves as to methods of treatment; that the State 
must prove that medical attendance would in this particular case 
have been beneficial, and that to require the parents to call ina 
physician, contrary to their conscience, would be to deny them the 
religious liberty guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The Court of Appeals says. in part, in its opinion (written by 
Justice Haight): 

“The peace and safety of the State involves the protection of 
the lives and health of its children, as well as the obedience of its 
laws. Full and free enjoyment of religious profession and wor- 

ship is guaranteed, but acts which are not wor- 





history was rendered, in Manila Bay, on San Juan 
Hill, and off Santiago. : 

“That verdict is also visibly embodied now in the 
facts that the Hon. John D. Long is in private life 
while Theodore Roosevelt sits in the White House.” 





















ship are not. A person can not, under the guise 
of religious belief, practise polygamy and still be 
protected from our statutes constituting the crime 
of bigamy. He can not, under the belief or pro- 
fession of belief that he should be relieved from 
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the care of children, be excused from punishment for slaying those 
who have been born to him. Children when born into the world 
are utterly helpless, having neither the power to care for, pro- 
tect, nor maintain themselves. They are exposed to all the ills to 
which flesh is heir, and require careful nursing, and at times when 
danger is present the help of an experienced physician. 

“But the law of nature, as well as the common law, devolves 
upon the parents the duty of caring for their young in sickness and 
in health, and of doing whatever may be necessary for their care, 
maintenance, and preservation, including medical attendance if 
necessary, and an omission to do this is a public wrong which the 
State, under its police powers, may prevent. 

“We are aware that there are people who believe that the divine 
power may be invoked to heal the sick, and that faith is all that is 
required. There are others who believe that the Creator has sup- 
plied the earth, nature’s storehouse, with everything that man may 
want for his support and maintenance, including the restoration 
and preservation of his health, and that he is left to work out 
his own salvation under fixed natural laws. 

“ There are still others who believe that Christianity and science 
go hand-in-hand, both proceeding from the Creator; that science 
is but the agent of the Almighty, through which He accomplishes 
results, and that both science and 
divine power may be invoked to- 
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belief or medical views, has a right to sacrifice or jeopardize life 


_ by refusing to call in a physician or employ methods sanctioned by 


professional experience. 

“The statute interpreted by the Court of Appeals applies only 
to parents or guardians who let a minor die through refusal or 
neglect to call a doctor or provide medical treatment. Itdoes not, 
for example, prohibit the practise of faith-cure in the case of an 
adult. But in case of a contagious disease dangerous to the com- 
munity the health authorities would have the undoubted right to 
deal with it. In other words, faith-cure can not be practised with 
impunity when it endangers the life of a minor or menaces the health 
of the community. In dealing with it the legislature has simply 
exercised the right to protect life and guard the public health.” 


THE TILLMAN ACQUITTAL. 
NOTICEABLE feature of the Southern comment during 
the trial of Lieut.-Gov. James H. Tillman, of South Carolina, 

for the murder of Editor N. G. Gonzales, of the Columbia Sfaze, 
has been the fact that the editors have been denouncing him asa 
murderer, but have been expressing the opinion, at the same 


time, that he would be acquitted— 





gether to restore diseased and suffer- 
ing humanity. 

“But, sitting as a court of law for 
the purpose of construing and deter- 
mining the meaning of statutes, we 
have nothing to do with these vari- 
ances in religious beliefs and have 
no power to determine which is cor- 
rect. 

“We place no limitations upon the 
power of the mind over the body, 
the power of faith to dispel disease, 
or the power of the Supreme Being 
to heal the sick. We merely declare 
the law as given us by the legislature. 
We have considered the legal prop- 
osition raised by the record, and 
have found no error on the part of 
the trial court that called for a re- 
versal.” 

The newspapers are practically 
unanimous in approval of the ver- 
dict. The Brooklyn Eagle, how- 
ever, construes the decision to mean 
that faith-healing is not a misde- 
meanor unless it fails to heal. It 
Says: 

“The effect of the decision in 
the Pierson case should be far-reach- 








an expectation that was realized on 
Thursday of last week. “The senti- 
ment of the State,” said the Atlanta 
News (September 30), “is not at all 
against the man who killed Gon- 
zales.” And the defendant said, in 
a statement to the press, after he 
was set free: 


“I feel very grateful at the result 
of the verdict, but at no time did | 
apprehend any serious consequences. 
I, of course, deeply regret the death 
of Mr. Gonzales, but I was forced 
todo what I did. I have never ap- 
prehended a conviction, for I felt 
that I did no more than any man 
would have done under the same 
circumstances and what I was com- 
pelled to do.” 


The defense was, in brief, that the 
editor had attacked the lieutenant- 
governor through his paper so bit- 
terly as to provoke resentment; that 
Tillman had been led to believe that 
Gonzales intended to shoot him on 
sight, and that wher they met on the 
streets of Columbia, Gonzales had 











ing. It will not empower agents 
of the law to invade the homes of 
faith-curers and to save life by in- 
sisting that every sick child shall receive timely and adequate 
medical attendance. But it will put responsibility for omission to 
provide that attendance squarely where it belongs. If the child 
recovers without a doctor, well and good. But if the child dies, 
the parents may be punished precisely as Mr. J. Luther Pierson 
has been punished. There is not persecution in this. Religious 
and individual liberty remain absolutely unimpaired. Men and 
women may think as they please unhampered by a law which does 
not shackle thought. But they may not put their religious theories 
into practise at the expense of other human beings too young to 
indorse those beliefs and of whom they are merely vicariously the 
guardians. Upon this point there is no longer excuse for misap- 
prehension or mistake.” 

Nor does the decision apply to adults, except in cases of con 
tagious or infectious disease, observes the New York Herald: 

“There are doubtless ailments in which these methods are harm- 
less, if not beneficial. But it is entirely different in the case of 
dangerous maladies which by common consent require medical 
skill and treatment. In such case no one, whatever his religious 


LIEUT.-GOV. JAMES H. TILLMAN, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In his robes of office. 


his hand in his overcoat pocket. 
Tillman said in his testimony : “ The 
thumbs of both of his hands were 
outside of his overcoat pocket until he started to cut across that 
sidewalk, coming directly toward me, and then the thumb of his 
right hand disappeared in his pocket. 1 was expecting him to 
shoot, and I said,‘I got your message’ and fired!” The “ mes- 
sage” referred to was the rumor that Gonzales intended to shoot 
him. At the time of the shooting Gonzales was unarmed. 

The Northern press criticize the acquittal of Tillman in unmeas- 
ured terms. “This is as gross a miscarriage of justice as has ever 
been witnessed in any part of the Union,” declares the New York 
Evening Post; “it is a deliberate announcement that in South 
Carolina the right of an individual to take the law into his own 
hands is as wellestablished as it was in the Stone Age. Hereafter 
any swaggering bully may Shoot on sight, assured of a perfect de- 
fense if he can but say that his victim had his right hand in his 
pocket.” 

The Columbia..S¢a/e, of which Tillman’s victim was the editor, 
charges that the jury was packed, and that the witnesses for the 
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defense were perjurers. The Charleston Vews and Courier equals 
the Northern press in its denunciation. It says: 


“ The law has declared that James H. Tillman was guilty of no 
offense against the law, the peace, and dignity of the State when 
he killed N. G. Gonzales. That is the verdict rendered yesterday 
by the jury which tried the case in the court at Lexington, a ver- 
dict which opened the prison doors to the homicide and permits 
him to move about among the people as if he had done no wrong, 
as if his hands were not stained with human blood. 

“ But that is as far as the verdict of the Lexington jury goes. It 
is not the verdict of the larger jury scattered all over this State 
and throughout this country; the jury which will as certainly con- 
demn the law in South Carolina as by its failure in this case the 
law has condemned itself. No one can now say lawfully that Mr. 
Tillman is a murderer, as charged in his indictment, as testified to 
by those who witnessed his deed, as voiced by his helpless unarmed 
victim looking into the very face of death, and of which the lonely 
grave in the cemetery at Columbia will ever continue an accusing 
witness. He can come and goas he will; there is no authority 
now which can place any restriction upon his movements. In 
office and market-place and field, whether working among the 
flowers in his garden, or seeking the fellowship of his neighbors, 
or pleading at the bar for some poor creature whose life is the for- 
feit required by the law for the life that he has taken, he will always 
have with him the company of the dead, the actual, if invisible, 
presence of the man whose body he killed, but whose spirit will 
follow him without mercy forever. ...... 

“We are not surprised at the outcome of the trial. Except in 
rare cases the killing of one white man by another is the safest 
crime that can be committed in South Carolina. If Mr. Tillman 
had taken Mr. Gonzales’s pocketbook, he would have been re- 
quired to pay the penalty prescribed by law. He took Mr. Gon- 
zales’s life, and a South Carolina jury says that he did nothing to 
deserve punishment.” 


John Temple Graves, however, indorses the verdict. He says, 
in the Atlanta Evening News : 


“The jury considered not the respective records of the two men, 
not their respective reputations, but the crime and the provoca- 
tion, therefore they rightfully decided that the better man had 
hounded the worser to a point that justified the worser in this act. 

“If any elements other than blindfolded justice had been allowed 
to enter into the verdict, Tillman would have been found guilty. 

“If the personal feelings of the average South Carolinian, if 
friendship or admiration had been permitted to weigh in the case, 
the slayer of Gonzales would have been brought bound to the gal- 
lows or sent shackled to the penitentiary. The verdict, therefore, 
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THIS GRAND LEG-PULLING CONTEST ABOUT ENDED, 
~—Gage in the Philadelphia North American 
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is Spartan in its moral courage and its self-denying justice, and 
upon it the Palmetto State deserves congratulations. 
“ As for Colonel Tillman, let him seek oblivion.” 


SECULAR VIEWS OF DOWIE. 


= HE spectacular descent of John Alexander Dowie and more 

than 3,000 followers upon New York City to wrest it from 
the grip of Satan has transfixed the attention of the entire country. 
Dowie seems to be pretty generally regarded as more or less of a 
“fakir”—the Philadelphia Press remarks that “ it would be easier 
to believe that Dowie is a reincarnation of the spirit of the late 
lamented P. T. Barnum than of the ancient Elijah—” but there 
seems to be a widespread feeling that even if Dowie does not 
make New York any better, he will not make it any worse. “If 
America’s great metropolis can be reached and improved by a 
venture of this flaming character,” remarks the Columbus Dispatch, 
feelingly, “the public will say ‘Amen,’ for no other spot in our 
republic needs more the healthy action of moral nerve and vigor 
than this money-center of the nation.” Dowie has mentioned Wall 
Street as one neighborhood that he hopes to reclaim, and 7he 
Wall Street Journal admits that the locality might be improved; 
but few newspapers express an expectation that Dowie can bring 
the speculators to the mourners’ benches. Thus the Philadelphia 
Inquirer observes : 

“We do not hesitate to say that this is a big task. It is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, but in all earnestness we must 
say that we fear for the success of the movement. The Salvation 
Army has just returned from a successful campaign in the heart of 
the feud district in Kentucky, but that is a small matter com- 
pared with the assault upon Wall Street, which needs reformation, 
but may not be anxious for it. All things considered, it is not a 
happy time for the invasion. Wall Street may have sinned above 
all other sections of the country, but it is just now paying the 
penalty. If there is a gloomier region in the country than the 
financial district of Gotham, it is not known to any of us. The 
glory has departed from Wall Street, and its denizens, so far from 
being proud of the Babylon which they have erected, are just now 
mourning the departure of good faith and of profits, bewailing the 
fact that the crop of lambs is a failure, and hustling for loans to 


carry accounts while the rest of the country is prosperous and 
contented. 


“There ought to be light brought into such dark places, but if 
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POSSIBLE CAUSE OF THE NEW JERSEY FLOODS. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


WALL STREET PROCESSES ILLUSTRATED 
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Wall Street is in a mood for reformation, it belies all human expe- 
rience. That other modest gentleman from Chicago, John W. 
Gates, the other day declared Wall Street to be a den of thieves= 
and that many of the men ought to be shot; but he still lingers in 
the neighborhood. Perhaps he designs to assist the Second Elijah 
when he arrives. It is certain that he will need all the assistance 
he can get, and if he succeeds, there will be joy in the land.” 


MORE SHIPBUILDING TRUST WRECKAGE. 


See more the wreck of the shipbuilding trust is examined, in 
the hearing before the special examiner in New York city, 
the more interesting are the disclosures of the methods of trust- 
construction pursued in this case. In our article last week, the 
testimony of Mr. Dresser was summarized, in which he made it 
appear that Mr. Schwab (who is yet to be called to the witness- 
stand for his story), in the process of selling the Bethlehem steel- 
plant to the trust, managed to get such a hold on the whole new 
corporation that it was forced into bankruptcy, not without inci- 
dental profit to Mr.Schwab. Last week the feature of the hearing 
was the testimony of a number of “dummy ” directors of the trust, 
boys, clerks in the “ Corporation Trust Company” of New Jersey 
(which carries the names of some 1,500 corporations on its sign), 
young men, according to their own testimony, without bank ac- 
counts, without actual ownership of a single share in the corpora- 
tions of which they were made directors, and without knowledge 
even of the location of the plants. One of these “directors” said 
on the witness-stand that he thought the Bethlehem steel-plant 
was in Homestead, and said he knew that the Canda Manufactur- 
ing Company (which makes car-wheels) was in the shipbuilding 
business; another “di- 

rector” had never heard 
of the Union Iron Works 
of San Francisco. 





These 
were the directors who 
voted on the purchase of 
properties worth millions, 
and authorized the issue 
of more than $100,000,000 
in securities to pay for 
them. One of the dummy 
incorporators of this con- 
cern was also an incor- 
porator of the “ Franklin 
Syndicate,” which paid 10 
per cent. a week on de- 
posits, two of whose man- 
agers are now in Sing 
Sing. 





The newspapers have 











nothing but censure for 


cuisines a @corw ab such business method 


The story of his dealings with the ship- 
building trust has brought out denuncia- 
tion from the most conservative papers. 


As practically all large 
businesses are now Car- 
ried on by corporations, 
observes The Wall Street Journal, these revelations unsettle con- 


fidence in all such enterprises. And the New York Financier 


suggests that this is a good time for some of our erstwhile pro- 


moters to take a trip abroad. It remarks: 


“The fall in reputations in the Wall Street district lately has 
been quite as marked as the fall in stocks. The testimony of 
Capt. Leroy Dresser in the United States Shipbuilding case seems 
to reveal clearly that high finance as practised by some of tne lead 
ing exponents of industrial promotion is only slightly removed 
from the old-fashioned thimble-rigging games with which the pub- 
lic is familiar. The shameless manner in which deals were made 
for transferring water-logged properties from one syndicate to 
another, and the equally reprehensible agreements that the chief 
promoters should have the first opportunity of plundering the 
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lambs through sales at fictitious valuations, are illuminative, altho 
perhaps not edifying, revelations to those who have been wonder- 
ing why the stocks they bought a year ago on such strictly first- 
class recommendations have declined so persistently in price. The 
methods of mendacity set 
forth in Captain Dresser’s 
testimony are a shock to 
the credulous; but sober 
reflection will tend to 
show that the whole 
movement in Wall Street 
for the last two years has 
been leading up tosuch a 
culmination. 

“Does any sane man 
believe for a moment that 
the saturnalia of wildcat 
promoting which has been 
going on there since 1900 
had for its object, or was 
inspired, by any other 
motive than the enriching 
of insiders? 

“There is no philan- 
thropy in Wall Street; 
there never has been, and 
nobody who is acquainted 
with the district expects 
that there ever will be. 
At the same time there is 
a code of ethics to which 
some of the more preten- 
tious of Wall Street in- 
terests have professed al- 
legiance. Now that the last prop has been knocked from under 
these claims, who will marvel that the public has deserted the 
market? In the light of the exposures of last week, how silly 
seem the academic discussions of ‘selling fevers,’ ‘undigested 
securities,’ and other features of the situation, with which insiders 
and leaders have been regaling the investment world. The only 
thing wrong with Wall Street is that the greed for wealth has led 
men to sacrifice reputation and morals in a mad scramble for 
power. They have the wealth—some of them at least—but the 
power is slipping from them, and who among men holding to the 
tenets of high moral principles would be willing to step into their 
shoes? For the lamb sympathy is not wanting, because he did 
not have a fair chance; for his despoilers contempt will be forth- 
coming, but what will hurt more is the knowledge that the rich 
sources of revenue on which our leaders in industrial promoting 
have so long fattened will be closed against them. The goose that 
laid the golden egg has been killed. This may bea sad fact for 
the spoilers to contemplate, but it does not help the goose to any 
appreciable extent. 

“When John Law’s Mississippi Bubble burst, he fled Paris to 
avoid the execrations which his presence excited. If human nature 




















MR. DANIEL LEROY DRESSER, 


Formerly President of the Trust Com- 
pany of the Republic, now a bankrupt, 
who alleges that Mr. Schwab wrecked the 
shipbuilding trust for his own profit. 

















“ HUSH, LITTLE BABIFS, YOUR TINY PINK FINGERS 
ARE HOLDING FIVE BEAUTIFUL SHIPBUILDING SHARES, 
WHILE CLOSE BY YOUR CRADLE YOUR PROUD MAMMA LINGERS 
AND WATCHES YOU MANAGE THE GREAT TRUS1’S AFFAIRS 
—Powers in the New York Fvening Journal. 


has not changed, the European vacation season ought to open soon 
and with a rush.” 


THAT Shipbuilding Trust was not founded on a roek, but it got there 
eventually.— 7he Baltimore American. 
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MILITARY SITUATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


“THE absence of reports of armed conflicts in the Philippines 

from the American news despatches is explained by some 
on the theory that a government censor at Manila blue-pencils such 
news; by others, on the theory that there is no such news to send. 
One of the latter class is Mr. David Walker Yancey, of the Bureau 
of Public Lands, Department of the Interior, of the Insular Gov- 
emment at Manila. He says, inan article in the forthcoming issue 
of Zhe Journal of the American Asiatic Association : 

“ Any lack of news from the Philippine Islands is not due to any 
official influence, but, on the contrary, is due to the fact that there 
is no news to be sent out from here, any more than there is from 
California, Porto Rico, or Maine in ordinary times. The man in 
the street in Manila has not heard of any skirmish between the 
natives and American soldiers within a hundred miles of Manila 
for a year, unless he read it in some American newspaper.” 


From an examination of the Manila papers covering two weeks, 
it appears, however, that hardly a day passes without a report 
of an armed collision of some sort between the American con- 


“ ? 


stabulary and the “ladrones.” The collision is never anything 


‘more than skirmish, the “ ladrones 


” are always put to flight, the 
American losses are always small, and the natives sometimes as- 
sist the government forces against the insurrectos; but it is evi- 
dent that many ladrone bands are in the field, that our constabulary 
are kept busy by them a great part of the time, and that the mili 
tary situation:is not identical with that in Maine or California. 
“From north, south, and west,” says the Manila Cadlenews 
of August 23, “information is gathered every day at constabulary 
headquarters of the movements of the ladrone bands who are 
harassing nearly every province in Luzon.” Zhe Cablenews of Sep- 
tember 1 reported “heavy fighting” in the vicinity of Santa Cruz, 
on the Laguna, within fifty miles of Manila, with a body of 
ladrones “ believed to be over 1,000 strong in scattered bands.” 
After several days of desultory fighting, the ladrones broke through 
the cordon of constabulary and scouts and fled to “ the mountain- 
ous wilds of Tayabas province.” We are informed that “a large 
number of documents were captured during this fight which go to 
show that the ladrones have been receiving aid from prominent 
natives who are supposed to be loyal to the insular Government.” 
On August 25 a box of Remington rifles, Mausers, and shotguns, 
believed to be intended for the ladrones, was found concealed in a 
store in the heart of Manila. Half a dozen fights near Manila are 









































“ AIN’T THE CHILD A BIT SPILED, JAWN?” 
—Westerman in Zhe Ohio State Journal, Columbus. 
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reported in the Manila papers during the first week in September. 
In one report, however, the correspondent says: “ The natives are 
aiding the authorities in every way possible. Few of them appear 
to be in sympathy with the ladrones, and they are furnishing the 
leaders of the government force with reliable information concern- 
ing the movements of the bands.” One wounded ladrone chief, 
Butiong by name, was stoned and stabbed to death by the natives 
of the town of Loog in the mountains near Nasugbu. 

The Manila American of August 22 reports a series of murders 
by ladrones in the province of Rizal; the Manila /reedom of the 
27th reports two ladrone defeats in Cavité; Zhe Cadblenews of the 
29th tells of ladrone surrenders in Tayabas and Albay; on Sep- 
tember 1 the same paper reports that “ constant hostilities have 
been going on intermittently between the brave constabularios and 
the none less brave and desperate forces of the notorious Bauson,” 
and the Manila 77es of September 3 reports the capture of “ Se- 
bastian Conejo, chief of Colorum,” and colonel in “ the strictly all- 
star aggregation which generally goes by the name of Sakay’s 
revolution.” 

In Mindanao the Twenty-eighth Infantry finished building a mili- 
tary road into the Moro country about the middle of August“ after 
ten months of sweat, endurance, and patience,” under the attacks 
“from wild savages who have beset and provoked them from start 
to finish.” Says a Mindanao correspondent of the Manila Ca- 
blenews : 


“The discretion, forbearance, and discipline of the troops have 
been wonderful and have made possible a work which is unique in 
that it has been executed without war among as bad savages as 
can be found in the world to-day, and has even brought these sav- 
ages to regular labor side by side with Americans upon the road. 
These things have struck the attention and the wonder of all who 
know the conditions. They constitute another reply to the anti- 
imperialistic cry of wanton cruelty among the officers and men of 
the army.” 


As soon as the road was done, however, the American troops 
chased the Moro marauders into the mountains, and after a long 
night march and a go-as-you-please charge through the underbrush, 
led by the chaplain, the headquarters of the band was captured 
and the band broken up. “The joy of the neighboring Moros,” 
says a Mindanao correspondent of the Manila 77zszes, “on whose 
neck Matuan [the ladrone leader] had kept his heel for years, over 
the breaking up of this resort of desperadoes, was undisguised 
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CHAMBERLAIN—“ If you don’t believe it, look in the mirror.” 
—Leip in the Detroit News. 


BRITISH DISAPPOINTMENTS IN CARTOON. 
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FROM LEFT TO RIGHT—Senator George Turner (United States), Sir Louis A. Jetté (Canada), Secretary Root (United States), Baron Alverstone, 
(Chief Justice of England), Senator Lodge (United States), Hon. A. B. Aylesworth (Canada). In the second row, betyreen Secretary Root and Baron 
Alverstone, stands ex-Secretasy John W. Foster, counsel for the American side, and at his left stands Hon. Clifford Sifton, counsel for the Critish side 


THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


Several other engagements in Mindanao are reported ; but a hope- 
ful feature of the situation is the allegiance of the Mohammedan 


“ 


priests to the American cause. The priests “now declare the 
Americans are h:-re according to the will of God,” says a corre- 
spondent of the Manila 4 merican, and “ now tell their people to 
discontinue their resistance to American sovereignty, and those 
who disobey shall be regarded as no better than hogs.” “This 
cooperation of the Mohammedan priests,” says the 77mes corre 


spondent, “is the first movement of the kind on record.” 


ALASKAN BOUNDARY VERDICT. 


~ HE news that the Alaskan Boundary Commission has decided 
the main points of the controversy in favor of the United 
States is received in this country with gratification, but without 
surprise. The decision “ removes from the field of controversy the 
one point of serious difference that might possibly disturb the har- 
mony of the two great Anglo-Saxon nations,” says the New York 
Tribune, while the New York Press compares the settlement to 
the removal of a dynamite charge that threatened to shatter inter 
national friendship. By the verdict of the commission the United 
States retains all its present Alaskan territory, shutting Canada 
away from the sea along the entire length of the Alaskan “ pan 
handle,” except at the southern extremity, where a small strip 
given to the Dominion enables her to control the Portland Canal 
and its islands, which overlook Port Simpson, the proposed termi 
nus of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad. Canada is thought to 
gain more by this concession than we lose by it 
The credit for the verdict is given to Baron Alverstone, Chief 
Justice of England and President of the Commission. The New 
York Suz says of his action : 


“The danger latent in the Alaskan boundary question during the 


past four or five years can scarcely be overestimated. If this dan- 
ger is finally removed to-day by a single act of conscience and 
courage by an upright Englishman of the first order of judicial 
distinction, appointed ex parte to an equally divided commission 
for the examination of the technical features of our title, the event 
will be illustrious in the records of international controversy. 
What man in the history of either of the two English-speaking 
peoples will have done a finer or more important thing? What in- 
dividual will deserve higher honor from Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans—and from Canadians also, in the larger and ultimate aspects 
of this service to England, America, and Canada alike—than Rich- 
ard Everard Webster, Baron Alverstone, Lord Chief Justice of 
England?” 


And the Philadelphia Press says: 


“ Lord Alverstone has done one of those great services to right- 
eousness and humanity which advance the moral standards of a 
man’s time. It has been the unspoken, but none the less accepted, 
view of all international arbitrations that no man could be expected 
to decide against the case and claim of his own country. Ina cen- 
tury of such tribunals no arbitrator ever has. 

“When the disputed Alaska boundary line was submitted to a 
tribunal, on which both nations at issue were equally represented, 
it was confidently predicted that no decision could’ be reached. 
If one has been, it is because Lord Alverstone has shown himself 
a judge and jurist who brings to all questions the judicial tempera- 
ment, who sees only justice and knows only the law. 

“No American competent to judge and few English publicists 
have ever examined the question at issue. If Lord Alverstone has 
done the world of peace a service by deciding against the Anglo- 
Canadian contention on the position of the main boundary line, the 
American members of the tribunal have done no less by deciding 
against the American claim on the Portland Canal. 

“The territory involved is trivial by the side of this momentous 
moral triumph shared by the representatives of the English-speak 
ing race on both sides. The possession of territory, be it valuable 
or not, is as nothing by the creation of this far-reaching precedent, 
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which shows that men can be trusted on an international tribunal 
to forget their prejudices when justice speaks and the law is to be 
interpreted. Boundaries move with every passing century. Men 
make them and men can change them. But this great landmark in 
the history of human justice no man can move and none can forget. 
It remains for all time a victory greater in peace than any war can 
bring. 

“The Canadian contention on the main issue is wholly set aside. 
For all time to come it is established that the boundary line run- 
ning ten leagues inland is to be measured from the heads of the 
inlets, and that the territory thus left along the coast is a ‘lisiere ’ 
er continuous strip and not dissevered fragments or islands and 
headlands. The United States keeps what the United States 
bought and Russia and England delimited, a continuous strip, 
commanding navigation and holding every port. 

“At the southern end of the disputed boundary, near Portland 
Canal, Canada gains slightly in territory ; but its access to the sea 
remains as itwas. The United States gains on the rest of the 
boundary line. But the real triumph of Great Britain and the 
United States is in the peaceable settlement of this vexed contro- 
versy. With this decision, in which the representatives of both 
share, the last contested issue between two sister nations disap- 
pears.” 


THE COLLEGE MAN IN BUSINESS. 


OUNG men who have to ask themselves whether a college 
education will “ pay ” in cold cash have often met with rather 
evasive answers from the college professors, clergymen, and others 
who are urging them to seek an education. Now, however, comes 
The Tron Age, an authority of the first magnitude in business mat- 
ters, and declares that even “from a strictly utilitarian point of 
view,” a college education is worth while. It not only avers ina 
general way that the business men of the country prefer college 
graduates, but it names two great concerns, the Pennsylvania Rail 
road and the General Electric Company, that are after the men 


with the sheepskins. It says: 


“ All of our great corporations and manufacturing concerns seek 
the college man, but in no sense do they seek him because of his 
familiarity with their business or with any detail of their transac- 
tions; neither do they want him for the smattering of knowedge 
he may be able to devote to their interests. They take him solely 
for the training he has gone through, and not for the wisdom that 
may be stitched in the lining of his cap. That training the man of 
affairs can further develop along lines which will be useful to him. 
The ‘having learned how to learn’ is of vastly more importance 
in actual operations than all the learning absorbed in any course of 
four years. 

“Considered in the aggregate, the demand appears to be about 
equally divided between the classical and the technical graduate. 
Concerns engaged wholly in manufacturing prefer a man who has 
been trained along lines fitting their own processes; but there are 
others of equal importance and magnitude who find room fora 
classical training. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, with the 
vast diversity of their transactions, can always find a niche in 
which to place a college man, no matter what course he may have 
pursued. If he shows ability in any direction whatever, there is 
an opening, and it is never the case of a round plug in a square 
hole. The General Electric Company now have at their works 
nearly 150 young men who graduated from technical schools last 
June. These men are really serving a probationary period to test 
their qualifications and their practicability as builders or handlers 
of electric apparatus. They are passing through a preparatory 
course, or advanced system of apprenticeship, to find what branch 
of the business they are best qualified for. In all cases of this 
kind the rapidity of advancement depends entirely upon the indus- 
try and ability of the worker. All companies are willing, and, in 
fact, eager, to push a man forward just as quickly as he can go, 
but, on the contrary, they have no use for a man who promptly 
settles down to one job and evinces no ambition. There is no 
philanthropy in this; it is a clear-cut business proposition by the 
company to obtain the best help possible. A man who masters 
one task is expected to kick, and it is hoped that he will kick, for 
something else in order that he may learn more.” 


The pay envelope, moreover, will not have that disappointing 
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appearance that was formerly only too common. 
again: 


To quote 


“Some years ago the graduate was not paid enough to enable 
him to live comfortably. To meet his necessary expenses he had 
to have outside resources. He was treated as a regular appren- 
tice, and was paid a boy’s wages. Managers found that this pol- 
icy worked to their disadvantage by depriving them in many cases 
of the services of bright men who could not depend upon outside 
assistance. This has been changed, and the college apprentice is 
now paid wages sufficient to permit him to live decently by his own 
exertions. The manager displayed no charity by this action. He 
saw how his business was handicapped by the old method and 
changed it for his own benefit only. Incidentally he helped the 
graduate, but the idea of assisting the graduate did not influence 
him in the least to alter his plans. It gave him the best talent the 
college world had to offer, and presented an equal opportunity to 
rich and poor.” 


At thirty, we are assured, the alumnus will find himself alongside 
the fellow who went into business as a boy and “ worked his way 
up”: 


“ Records prove that in producing establishments the college man 
at thirty is far in advance of the man of the same age who entered 
by the apprentice door. The graduate may have been twenty-five 
before he donned a jumper, but in five years he learned more with 
the college training he had as a foundation than the regular journey- 
man in fifteen -years of actual work in the shop. His reward is 
apparent in the greater responsibility of the position he occupies 
and in the greater wages he receives. Even at thirty it is shown 
that the four years spent at college were not wasted, and that he 
really acquired the ability to learn how to do things.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


IT seems that the most effective trust-busters, after all, are the other 
trusts.— Zhe Atlanta Journal. 


THE concert of the Powers will probably not be moved to do anything 
until “Hiawatha” is played.—7he Cincinnatt Times-Star. 


THEY ought to let a crank get at President Roosevelt so he could make a 
horrible example for all the others.—7%e Atlanta Journal. 


WITH somewhat of a shudder we read the prediction of the members of 
the Alaskan Boundary Commission that war is to be displaced by oratory 
-The Chicago Tribune. 


Ir is sad to think of the number of men who failed in large business en- 
terprises before the expedient of laying it to the labor-unions was invented. 
The Detroit News-Tribune. 


POPULATION of the Philippines, civilized, 7,000,000 ; uncivilized, 600,000. In 
both counts the Philippines are still far behind us of the United States.— 
The New York Mail and Express. 


WE don’t want to see Emperor Francis Joseph’s Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire go to smash, but the last twenty-five years of suspense has been a 
severe strain on us.—7he Philadelphia Ledger. 


BRITISH protectionists are already referring to Joseph Chamberlain as 
the “advance agent of prosperity,” altho the indications are that he isa 
long way ahead of the show.— Zhe Washington Post. 


IT is time for the unions to propose a sixteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution providing that none of the foregoing sections shall be construed 
as applying to non-union men.—7he Detroit Free Press. 


SENATOR MORGAN says there are 500 men in the Democratic party who 
would make better presidents than Mr. Roosevelt. The Senator should 
give us the names of his 499 friends.—7%e Washington Post. 


MRS. STUYVESANT FIsH says that we “can not get along without differ- 
ent classes.” Especially the long-enduring class which makes the money 
that people in the Fish class blow in.—7he Jacksonville Times-Union. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is right in his belief that electing men to Con- 
gress thirteen months before it assembles is wrong. In fact the electing of 
many men who go to Congress is wrong any time.—7Z%e Kansas City Jour- 
nal, 


GERMANY is still selling cartridges and rifles to Turkey. Still, perhaps 
we had better not make any sarcastic comments. The sultan could prob- 
ably buy American canned meat and Missouri mules for his army if he 
tried.—7he Chicago Record- Herald. 


THE receiver for the United States Shipbuilding Company charges 
Charles M. Schwab with having fraudulently unloaded a $10,000,000 plant 
on the trust for $30,000,000, Still there are some persons who imagine that 
Mr. Schwab has paresis.— 7he Washington Post 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


ENGLISH VIEWS OF KIPLING’S NEW POEMS. 


HE note of disappointment which runs through so much of 
the American press criticism of Rudyard Kipling’s new 
poems is almost entirely absent from the comment evoked in the 
leading English journals. The London 7imes Literary Supple- 
ment hails the new book as “the philosophical fruit of years of 
study, an imperial creed for the ‘five free nations.’” “ Whereas in 
his previous volumes,” it says, “ Mr. Kipling has thrown out only 
incidentally and by flashlight, as it were, expressions of his faith, 
in ‘The Five Nations’ it is crystallized, set forth in black and 
white beyond any misunderstanding.” The same paper con- 
tinues : 


“We do not find that Mr. Kipling’s gospel has in‘ The Five Na- 
tions’ undergone any radical change, or that his last utterances 
contradict any that have preceded them. But in this work we seem 
to detect a rarer spirit, a note of earnestness and, in spite of cer- 
tain lapses into the dictatorial manner, of humility that has hitherto 
been lacking. ‘Write me as one who loves his fellow men’ could 
never have been Mr. Kipling’s plea; his attitude to his kind having 
always been one rather of profound, almost impassioned, interest 
than affection; but in the present book, perhaps because he has 
been nearer the heart of things in his visits to South African 
battle-fields and hospitals than ever before, the interest has become 
more intimate and more sympathetic. Mr. Kipling is still more of 
the candid friend than the brother, but he is also more the candid 
friend than the detached political counselor. And the ideal of 
political brotherhood which he sets before his countrymen has a 
spiritual exaltation that we missed from some of his earlier paans 
of imperial progress. 

“The principal difference, in a word, between ‘The Five Na- 
tions’ and its predecessors is the war. It may be said that a few 
years ago the one thing that was lacking to Mr. Kipling’s extraor- 
dinary intellectual equipment was an experience of war in earnest, 
not necessarily the Boer war, but war of some kind as distinguished 
from tribal skirmishes. Mr. Kipling has since had some of this 
experience. Isit asa result that a graver, a more responsible, and 
perhaps a more reasonable complexion has come upon his philos- 
ophy? Wethinkso. There is, for example, the difference almost 
of night and day between the majority of the ‘Service Songs’ in 
the present volume and the ‘barrack-room ballads’ that he used to 
write (Mr. Kipling having here even attempted to take off the name 
‘Tommy Atkins’ and substitute for it ‘The Service Man’ for all 
time). The old joy in the reckless roystering fighting-machine is 
no more. Instead we find a thrill of admiration and respect fora 
savior of society who, whether he knows his worth or not, must be 
treated with consideration and spared nicknames and the commoner 
forms of familiarity.” 


The Academy and Literature comments in similar vein. “To 
come upon veneration,” it says, “ where one used to meet only with 
camaraderie is almost disconcerting. It is not that Tommy—we 
mean the Service Man—has done better work in South Africa than 
in previous wars, but that Mr. Kipling saw him at it. He remains 
what he was, but his chronicler and celebrator has become more 
impressed.” The Spectator says: 


“If the people who object, and rightly object, to inflated, insane, 
insensate imperialism, the imperialism of the Jingo, would only 
take the trouble to understand Mr. Kipling’s message, they would 
realize that instead he is the upholder and the interpreter of the 
true imperialism, the supporter of nationhood and freedom within 
the empire, and the advocate of those sacred bonds of brotherhood 
and common feeling which link without strain and bind without 
friction. His are the invisible, unbreakable cords which unite the 
heart-strings, not the links of bullion or of material interest which 
unite the purse. However, in Mr. Kipling’s own phrase, ‘they do 
not understand,’ and we fear it is useless to try to clear their eyes. 
At any rate, those who are sane imperialists and do understand 
will,delight in the tone and temper of the poems in‘ The Five Na- 
tions.’ The name is in itself an act of imperial interpretation, and 
signifies that within our free empire stand the five free nations of 
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Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and ‘the islands of 
the sea.’” 


The Westminster Gazette \s less sympathetic in its criticism. It 
says, in part: 

“We are sometimes tempted to compare Mr. Kipling with 
Browning ; the two men have the same freakish skill in words and 
rimes and take the same pleasure in a good jingle. And yet 
Browning is so much the more interesting and so much the greater 
poet because every human type interests him, whereas only a few 
types appear to interest Mr. Kipling—and these are presented so 
often in the same guise that they come to seem nearly as conven- 
tional as the familiar heroes of romance. 

“It must be added that the Kipling type of hero is, for the mo- 
ment, somewhat under a cloud. Sofar as any moral can be drawn 
from recent events, the Anglo-Saxon race appears to be super- 
abundant in the qualities that Mr. Kipling has most admired, and 
defective in the qualities which he has hitherto disparaged. The 
pushful, primitive, self-assertive instincts are there right enough 
and can be trusted to look after themselves, but reflection, science, 
foresight, prudence, and the rest of the unpopular virtues of the 
study urgently need advocates and must get them. For the mo- 
ment Mr. Kipling seems to be puzzled about his hero. He has 
fed him up for a good many years and taught him an unbounded 
confidence in himself and his heroic qualities, and now he rounds 
on him and belabors him right lustily when these admired qualities 
display their accompanying defects. The hero is now rebuked for 
his ‘idiot pride,’ and sternly bidden to prove ‘the imperishable 
plinth of things, seen and unseen, that touch our peace.’ The 
‘Reformers,’ from which these lines are taken, is an admirable 
poem, but if we want to see the quintessential expression of the 
‘idiot pride’ we have cnly to tum back a few pages to the piece 
entitled ‘Et Dona Ferentes,’ which for sheer truculence is unsur- 
passed in Mr. Kipling’s works. The appearance of it in the same 
volume with ‘The Recessional,’ which has happily become a classic 
of the other mood, is sufficiently bizarre, but, tho we note the fact, 
let us be careful to say that it in no way diminishes our debt to Mr. 
Kipling for the best that is here given us.” 


THE BOOK-DEALERS’ TRUST IN GERMANY. 


“4 ‘HE German book-writing, book-publishing, and book-reading 
public is up in arms against a “trust” which has recently 
been formed by the sortimenter, or retail dealers, to their own 
financial profit and the detriment of everybody else who has any- 
thing to do with new books. The agitation has assumed national 
proportions, and Prof. Karl Biicher, rector of the University of 
Leipsic, has written a book on the subject, entitled “ Der Deutsche 
Buchhandel und die Wissenschaft.” He says, in part: 


“The book-dealers’ ring is a danger to the scientific attainments 
of Germany, which is so proud of its historic distinction in being 
‘the land of authors and thinkers,’ and whose annual literary out- 
put is more than that of England, France, and America combined. 
Not only has the cost of books been enormously increased, so that 
prices are even higher than in England, but the publisher’s share 
of the profits has been cut down toa minimum, and the honorarium 
paid to the author has been correspondingly reduced. All special 
reductions to libraries have been stopped, and by a singular ar- 
rangement foreigners can buy the products of the German book- 
trade at from 15 to 25 percent. less than the Germans can, and the 
general cost of books has increased from ro to 50 percent. Asa 
consequence, the authors of Germany have organized an associa- 
tion, the purpose of which is to fight this ring. This new society 
is called the ‘Akademischer Schutzverein,’ with branch associa- 
tions in every university town of Germany, Austria, and German 
Switzerland, and with headquarters in Leipsic. Every one who is 
an author can join, the annual fee being three marks. The pur- 
pose of the members of this society is to break the book ring and 
to secure reasonable remuneration for the product of their pens.” 


Other university men have also taken up the fight. Prominent 
among these is Professor Paulsen, the great authority on peda- 
gogics in the Berlin University, who, in a recently published article 
entitled “Von Biicherkaufen und von Biicherpreisen,” in the 
Nationalzeitung, most unmercifully denounced the greed of the 
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sortimenter. The booksellers felt the blow so severely that one 
of their number, the dealer, Dr. Rupprecht, of G6ttingen, under- 
took a formal reply; but it failed to calm the excited authors, as 
the polemics that followed showed. 

The claim is made that necessity compelled this increase in the 
cost of books, but the /rankfurter Zeitung publishes a report of 
the income of leading modern authors, showing that only in excep 
tional cases, such as those of Hauptmann and Sudermann, do Ger 
man writers receive a honorarium that could add materially to the 

books. “They 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


cost of their are underpaid,” it says, “and not 


overpaid.” 


A NEW ‘*“*MENACE TO LITERATURE.” 


4 DITH WHARTON, the well-known novelist, is impressed 
~ by the havoc wrought in literary circles by a “ new vice” 
That 


the vice of “ mechanical” reading. 
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the principle that “intentions may take the place of aptitude.” 
Miss Wharton continues: 


“The mechanical reader considers it his duty to read every book 
that is talked about; a duty rendered less onerous by the fact that 
he can judge beforehand, from the material dimensions of each 
book, how much space it will take up in his head: there is no need 
to allow forexpansion. To the mechanical reader books once read 
are not like growmg things that strike root and intertwine branches, 
but like fossils ticketed and put away in the drawers of a geolo- 
gist’s cabinet; or rather like prisoners condemned to lifelong sol 
itary confinement. In such a mind the books never talk to each 
other. 

“The course of the mechanical reader is guided by the vox pop- 
uli. He makes straight for the book that is being talked about, 
and his sense of its importance is in proportion to the number of 
editions exhausted before publication, since he has no means of 
distinguishing between the different classes of books talked about, 
nor between the voices that do the talking. 

“It isa part of the whole duty of the 








reading trash is a vice is generally con- 
ceded; but Miss Wharton’s contention, 
that reading fer se, the habit of reading 
even pursued in a serious spirit, is often 
harmful, not only to readers themselves, 


but to the whole world of literature, is 


somewhat novel. She. writes (in 7he 
North American Review, October) : 
“Why should we ali be readers? We 


are not all expected to be musicians; but 
read we must, and so those that can not 
read creatively read mechanically —as 
tho a man who had no aptitude for the 
violin were to regard the grinding of a 
barrel-organ as an equivalent 
plishment! It 





accom- 
understood at 
the outset that, in the matter of reading. 
the real offenders are not those who re- 
strict 


must be 


themselves to recognized trash. 
There is little harm in the self-confessed 
devourer of fiction. He 
feasts upon ‘the novel of the day’ does 
not seriously impede the development of 
literature. The cast of mind which dis- 
cerns in the natural divisions of the melon 
an indication that it is meant to be eaten 
en famille, might even look upon, certain 
works—the penny-in-the-slot or touch- 
the-button books, which require no effort 


foolish who 


beyond turning the pages and using one’s 
as especially designed for the con- 
mechanical reader. 
Providence turns out an unfailing supply 
of authors whose obvious mission it is 


ey cs 


sumption of the 





thus to protect literature from the ravages 
of the unintelligent; and it is only when 
he strays from his predestined pastures 





mechanical 





mechanical reader to pronounce an opin- 
ion on every book he reads, and he is 
sometimes driven to strange shifts in the 
conscientious performance of this task. 
It is his nature to mistrust and dislike 
every book he does not understand. ‘1 
can not read and, therefore. wish all 
books burned.’ .In his heart of hearts 
the mechanical reader may sometimes 
echo this wish of Envy in Doctor Faus- 
tus; but, it being also a part of his duty 
to be ‘fond of reading,’ he is. obliged to 
repress his bibliocidal impulse and go 
through the form of trying the case, 
when lynching would have been so much 
simpler.” 


The mechanical 
reader, we are told, is of four kinds: 


harm done by the 


“In the first place, by bringing about 
the demand for mediocre writing, he 
facilitates the career of the mediocre 
author. The crime of luring creative 
talent into the ranks of mechanical pro- 
duction is in fact the gravest offense of 
the mechanical reader. 

“Secondly, by his passion for ‘pop- 
ular’ renderings of abstruse and difficult 
subjects, by confounding the hastiest 
réchauffé of scientific truisms with the 
slowly matured conceptions of the orig- 
inal thinker, he retards true culture and 
lessens the possible amount of really 
abiding work. 

“The habit of confusing moral and 
intellectual judgments is the third cause 
of his harmfulness to literature. The in- 
adequacy of ‘art for art’s sake’ as a liter- 
ary creed has long been conceded. It 








that the reader becomes a 





is not by requiring that the imaginative 





danger to the body of letters. The idea 
that reading is a moral quality has un- Author of 
happily led many conscientious persons 

to renounce their innocuous dalliance with 

light literature for more strenuous inter- 

course. These are the persons who ‘make it a rule to read.’ 
The ‘platform’ of the more ambitious actually includes the large 
‘resolve to keep up with all that is being written! The desire to 
keep up is apparently the strongest incentive to this class of read- 
ers: they seem to regard literature as a cable-car that can be 
‘boarded’ only by running.” 


It is when the mechanical reader, armed with this high concep- 
tion of duty, invades the domain of letters—discusses, criticizes, 
condemns, or praises—that he becomes, in Miss Wharton’s opin- 
ion, “a menace to literature.” As “grace gives faith,” so “ zeal for 


self-improvement is supposed to confer brains”; and he acts upon 
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“The Greater Inclination,” 
of Decision,” etc. 
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writer shall be touched ‘to fine issues’ 
that the mechanical reader interferes 
with the production of masterpieces, but 
by his own inability to discern the ‘fine 
issues’ of any book, however great, 
which presents some incidental stumbling-block to his vision. 

“ Finally, the mechanical reader, by his demand for peptonized 
literature and his inability to distinguish between the means and 
the end, has misdirected the tendencies of criticism, or rather has 
produced a creature in his own image—the mechanical critic. 
The born reader may or may not wish to hear what the critics have 
to say of a book; but if he cares for any criticism he wants the 
only kind worthy of the name—an analysis of subject and manner. 
He who has no time for such criticism will certainly spare none to 
the summing-up of the contents of a book: an inventory of its 
incidents, ending up with the conventional ‘But we will not spoil 
the reader’s enjoyment by-revealing,’ etc. It is the mechanical 
reader who demands such fnventories and calls them criticisms; 


“The Valley 
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and it is because the mechanical reader is in the majority that the 
mechanical plot-extractor is fast superseding the critic.” 


On these grounds, Miss Wharton rests her indictment of the 
mechanical reader. “Obviously,” she says, in conclusion, “it is 


to the writer that he is most harmful. The broad way that leads 


to his approval is so easy to tread and so thronged with prosper- 
ous fellow travelers that many a young pilgrim has been drawn 
into it by the mere craving for companionship; and perhaps it is 
not until the journey’s end, when he reaches the Palace of Plati- 
tudes and sits down toa feast of indiscriminate praise, with the 
scribblers he has most despised helping themselves unreproved 
out of the very dish prepared in his honor, that his thoughts turn 


longingly to that other way—the strait path leading ‘To the Happy 
Few.’” 





NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES OF AMERICAN 
NOVELISTS. 


R. H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, a well-known English 
novelist of the romantic school, is impressed by the failure 

of American novelists to make the most of their opportunities, 
both in the matter of literary technique and in the choice of sub- 
jects. “Ihave read recently,” he says, “ quite a remarkable book, 


written unfortunately too much under the influence of Zola, by 


Mr. Frank Norris. ‘The Octopus’ is a patient, ‘sincere,’ and 


at times tedious study of wheat-growing in Western America. 
Blood and violence find place in it, and it achieves an effect by the 
imaginative power of realization possessed by its author. The 


thought, however, on laying the book down takes the form of re- 
gret that Mr. Norris was so negligent of form. The possession of 
that would have reduced the material to a shapely size, and have 
eliminated and emphasized and minimized to the advantage of the 
work as a piece of art.” 


Mr. Watson says further (in 7he Monthly Review, London, 
October) : 


“Oddly enough, it is from America that the most sounding pro- 
test against romance has reached us. America seems to thrust 
upon us most of her fashions and practises, even down to Chris- 
tian Science and quack medicines. A certain reaction has broken 
out of late years, and the public will no longer sway to the piping 
of Mr. Howells and those who battle with him for the genuine 
thing. This dates, as a distinguished American critic has pointed 
out to me, from the invention of the second-rate American novel. 
But the first-rate American novel still remains faithful to its natur- 
alistic ideal, and Mr. Howells is its prophet and priest. Yet one 
would suppose that in the United States, above all countries, the 
claims of ‘incident’ would have been acknowledged. It is the 
land of physical wonders, in which such things may happen as 
to amaze the comparatively staid and conservative peoples of the 
Old World. If 1 am to judge by what I have read, it should be 
impossible to live in any part of America a week without some ad- 
venture. I don’t know what Mr. Howells does or where he can 
hide himself to avoid them. As for me, I am persuaded that the 
West is like the East, and that between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific lies a paradise of adventure even wilder and more unexpected 
than any Orient gardens. That strenuous civilization is always 
bewildering us with its strange accidents, its colossal strikes, and 
its revolutionary changes of fortune. We do not now poison our 
political enemies in Europe, so far as 1 know, as once was com- 
mon enough. Yet I would hesitate to say that we had not some 
compensation for that extinct custom. I am sure there is as much 
romance in Tammany as there was in any secret society of Venice 
and the Medicis. Of course on this side of the ocean we are de- 
pendent upon New York newspapers for our information as to 
American affairs. But if these are credible, a study of Tammany 
would well repay a Wilkie Collins or the author of ‘The Leaven- 
worth Case.’ I can imagine no more congenial task for either of 
these ingenious writers than the adaptation of elements such as 
emerged into the smothered light of day in connection with the 
recent police scandal in New York City.” 
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JAPANESE PLAYS IN AMERICA. 


URING the past few years a large number of Japanese plays 

and musical comedies have been produced in this country. 

With rare exceptions, it may be said that they have been charac- 
terized by spectacular extravagance rather than by artistic and 
truthful representation. “Toa Japanese,” writes Yae Kichi Yabe, 
in Japan and America (New York, October), “ most of these plays 
have been disagreeable, because they did not present true pictures 
of Japanese life, nor give the coloring of outdoor or indoor scenes, 


nor reflect Japanese sentiments and feelings.” The classic comic 
































BLANCHE BATES AS “YO SAN” IN “THE DARLING OF THE GODs " 


opera, “The Mikado,” is included under this indictment. Says 
the Japanese writer: 


“One instance may suffice to show how some of these plays have 
shocked the Japanese. The Mikado is held in reverence by mil- 
lions of Japanese, who look upon him with the exalted respect with 
which Russians regard the metropolitan and Catholics the pope. 
To represent in a humorous or ridiculous manner this venerated 
personage is to repel and pain any Japanese who might witness 
the play. It ought also to shock others who are aware of the true 
character and exalted station of the Mikado.” 


There are better things in store for the Japanese drama in 
America, however, if we may believe Yae Kichi Yabe. A “new 
standard,” he declares, has been raised by David Belasco and John 


Luther Long in “The Darling of the Gods,” a play which he pro- 


nounces not unworthy of the “ best dramatic art of Tokyo.” We 
quote further: 


“That it was not necessary to write ridiculously false plays 
founded on Japanese subjects has been demonstrated by the won- 
derful success of Mr. Belasco’s ‘The Darling of the Gods.’ This 
was played all last year before larger audiences than had ever up 
to that time witnessed a Japanese drama, either in New York or 
in Tokyo. While even more delightful to Americans than the false 
art of its predecessors, this drama is charming to the Japanese. 
The scenes depicted are natural, the life is a faithful reproduction 
of Japanese life, and the sentiment is true. Miss Blanche Bates, 
as Yo San, has created a very delicate and difficult character, which 
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gives to the Japanese a very vivid and enchanting presentation of 
girlhood in their native land. Indeed, the play is more pleasing to 
the Japanese in many respects than it could have been if produced 
on a Tokyo stage, because here it was performed with all that 
magnificence of resource and splendor of illusion that characterize 
Mr. Belasco’s theatrical productions. 

“ As to the plot of the drama and its faithfulness as a represen- 
tation of Japanese life, it may be said that the events described are 
such as may well have occurred during the period of the Resto- 
ration, some thirty-six years ago. One historic event, in particular, 
very closely resembles the main plot in Mr. Belasco’s play. This 
is the ‘uchijini,’ or ‘fight unto death,’ of Byakko-tai (White-tiger 
party), twelve young Samurai of Lord Matsudaira, the castle-mas- 
ter of Aizu, in Jyo-shyu province. These brave knights swore to 
one another that they would never abandon the standard of their 
master, courted ‘death for honor,’ and fought like tigers, true to 
the name, with their beloved two-handed swords, against the guns 
and modern weapons of war of the imperial troops, till ‘their 
swords were broken and their steeds fell beneath them.’ And ata 
signal from the castle that their master had lost his cause they sat 
in a line and committed Aarakiri, in order that they might meet 
death as betitted Samurai. This is very like the death scene of 
the Samurai in ‘The Darling of the Gods.’ 

“Respect for the dead is the nucleus of the Japanese religion, 
Shintoism; and the tablet or image of an ancestor is supposed 
to possess power of communication with his descendants. The 
avenger of the wrongs of his master or parents swore by the 
‘kaimyo’ (the name on the tablet) that he ‘shall never live together 
with the enemy of his master or parents under the same heavens.’ 
So, a neglectful son was reminded of his filial duty before his 
father’s tablet; and a girl, suspected of want of chastity, was 
forced to swear to her purity before the 4azmyo of her mother. 
This custom is also made use of in ‘The Darling of the Gods.’ . . 

“The sword was a sacred thing in the Japan of the Samurai, or 
bushi. \t wasthe Samurai’s soul. No knight was ever permitted 
to lay it on the bare floor or even allow one to step over it, without 
severely punishing the offender. In the streets, if the scabbard of 
a Samurai touched the scabbard of another, the accident was tan- 
tamount toa challenge. The implication is that the ‘soul’ of one 
Samurai had met the soul of another. The unsullied honor of 
knighthood, and the respect for the weapon with which honor was 
defended, is well brought out in the play. e 

“In brief, ‘The Darling of the Gods’ could fittingly be produced 
on a Tokyo stage as a true Japanese drama.” 





CONCERNING ACCURATE QUOTATION. 


e F ROM each his phrase as he forged it, to cach the credit of 

his product,” is the new rendering of anold motto of Saint- 
Simon’s. Mr. W. J. Ghent,a New York author and journalist, 
pronounces it “an obligatory law for the use of literary quotations,” 
and expresses his amazement at the extent to which laxity and van- 
dalism exist in the borrowing and handling of “ intellectual be- 
longings.” Writing in 7ze Reader (New York) on this subject, he 
says: 


“The misquoting and miscrediting of good verse and prose has 
become so common an accomplishment that it now excites but lit- 
tle comment. He who has a turn for literary exactness is likely to 
light upon instances of this distortion any day of the week. The 
newspapers and orators are bad enough; but the best literary pub- 
lications are not exempt from the practise. Richelieu’s ‘lexicon 
of youth’ rarely appears unqualified by ‘bright’; sometimes the 
brightness is ascribed to the dictionary and sometimes to the youth. 
No one can keep track of the variations of Tennyson’s 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns. 

“ The promising member of a West Virginia literary society who 

recently read a paper on ‘Woman,’ beginning with 
O woman, in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please, 


Yet seen more oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace, 


was but a humble follower of a prevailing tendency. Both Shake- 
speare and Pope suffer through their wide diffusion among all 
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classes. The American popular magazine which some time ago 
credited Campbell with Byron’s 


Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 


did not do so badly, considering that one of the leading literary 
periodicals of London recently held Mrs. Browning responsible for 
Tennyson’s 

The abysmal deeps of Personality.” 


It is not the misusage so common among occasional writers and 
users of literary wares that so much surprises Mr. Ghent, however, 
as it is the misusage practised by those with whom literature is a 
profession. He writes on this point: 


“When Arnold, in his ‘On Translating Homer,’ makes Tenny- 
son say, 
For all experience is an arch, where-through 


Gleams that untraveled world whose distance fades 
Forever and forever, as we gaze, 


he injures a very beautiful and striking passage. Not to speak of 
minor and immaterial changes, ‘for’ should be ‘yet,’ ‘distance’ 
should be ‘margin,’ and ‘as we gaze’ should be ‘when I move.’ 
The first error alters the connection of the quoted lines with the 
preceding lines; the second destroys the definite objective vision, 
with its clear horizon; the ‘we’ spoils for us the impressive per- 
sonality of old Ulysses, for it is he who is doing the seeing and 
not we, with our more commonplace vision, that are doing it; 
while the substitution of ‘gaze’ for ‘move’ destroys the basis of 
the whole imaginative concept: it is as Ulysses roams farther into 
the theretofore untraveled regions that their margin steadily 
fades. No wonder that Amold denied emphatically Spedding’s 
claim for Tennyson of a wealth of Homeric qualities; had the 
critic mangled the Laureate’s product much further, he would have 
been able to deny him the qualities even of a J. Gordon Coogler.” 


Mr. Ghent notices a misquotation of William Watson by Rich- 
ard Le Galienne, and passes on to a consideration of the shortcom- 
ings of James Russell Lowell and of Mr. Howells: 


“ Lowell, we are sorry to say, is a frequent sinner in his quota- 
tions. When he trusts his memory, the result is usually unfortu- 
nate. In his ‘Democracy and Other Addresses’ the reader comes 
across verbal changes of Coleridge, Browning, and Lovelace; in 
‘My Study Windows,’ among others, of Wordsworth, Milton, and 
Dryden. It is probable that these variations from the text are 
sometimes made deliberately to give present application to the 
matter in hand; tho it is difficult to see what gain has been made 
in pertinency of illustration when, in ‘Democracy,’ he substitutes 
‘wicked ’ and ‘weak’ for ‘sensual’ and ‘dark’ in Coleridge’s 

The Sensual and the Dark rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion. 
If he made alterations deliberately, his shade can be assured of 
a poetic revenge; for the writer has seen some of this poet’s best- 
remembered lines altered to suit a particular application, until they 
were scarcely recognizable. ...... 

“Mr. Howells’s conscientious carefulness makes one hesitate in 
pointing out a certain Shakespearian changeling that appears in 
one of his works. It is the ‘still-eyed cherubim’ in his ‘A Trav- 
eler from Altruria.’ Probably he meant it so. But still-eyed 
cherubim would seem rather peculiar beings; and some minds will 
tease themselves with wondering if, in recalling the line, 


Still quiring to the young-eved cherubins, 


he did not not give their eyes a mistaken attribute.” 


“Homer,” says Arold, quoting a phrase of Wordsworth’s, “ in- 
variably composes ‘with his eye on the object’”; and Mr. Ghent 
takes this sentence as a text for a concluding exhortation: 


“He who borrows for display the phrases of another should 
present them as their Creator left them; he should glean them, not 
through some third or fourth medium, but from the authentic works 
of the author; he should, in a word, compose with his eye on the 
book. In no other way will the living or the dead get their just 
due; for the memory is not to be trusted—it plays too fantastic 
tricks. It is a vice to be shunned, this handling of other persons’ 
intellectual belongings in a way to irritate the living, and to wring 
fresh groans from the 


Souls of poets dead and gone,” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE TROUBLES OF THE FAT MAN. 


HAT superabundance of flesh, especially of fatty tissue, is 


objectionable, those who are suffering from it are quite aware. 
Just what is the physiological reason for their troubles and how in 
general these may be avoided is popularly explained by Dr. L. 
Menard in an article contributed to Cosmos (September 12). The 
most interesting fact noted by the author is that obesity does not 
necessarily put an end to physical activity, some of the most pow- 
erful and agile of athletes being very fat men. Says Dr. Menard: 


“ Obesity, when it reaches certain proportions, is really a disease. 
The organs, surcharged and often saturated with fat, work badly, 
and the evil effects of this trouble of the nutrition are especially 
felt in the heart and lungs. Disorders of the circulation and respi- 
ration show themselves particularly in the obese by the promptness 
with which these get ‘out of breath’ from muscular exertion. 

“There are numerous causes of this breathlessness which are 
not exclusively cardiac. The heart, saturated with fat, doubtless 
contracts less easily, but we must add to this difficulty the obstruc- 
tion to the action of the lungs and to thoracic expansion in breath- 
ing, due to the overburdening of the chest and abdominal cavities 
with fatty matter. 

“The surface circulation is also obstructed by fat, which com- 
presses the vascular trunks in the limbs. To these causes of short 
breath must be added the increase of work necessary to lift the 
heavy body at each step. 

“*The augmentation of fatty tissue,’ says Lagrange, ‘notably 
hinders the movements and diminishes the possible work of the 
human machine, because to displace any part of the limbs or trunk 
the muscles have to contend with increased friction and to over- 
come the extra resistance opposed to the bony levers by the sur- 
rounding masses of fat. Hence there is much force wasted, and 
consequently a necessary increase of muscular effort for an equal 
amount of work accomplished. 

“*But the conditions are still more unfavorable when we have to 
do with locomotion, in which the entire body is displaced. There 
is then, besides a waste of force, an increase of mechanical work 
proportioned to the increase of weight.’ 

“To show the work done by a fat man in mounting a staircase, 
for instance, we may imagine a man of average weight performing 
the same act with a weight on his shoulder equal to the difference 
between his bulk and that of the other man—say 50 or 60 kilo- 
grams [100 to 130 pounds]. Of course he would get out of 
breath. Nevertheless we see fat people acquiring by practise a 
perfect regularity of circulation and great resistance to breathless- 
ness, even without a cure of their obesity. 

“Lagrange observes justly that no exercise puts the heart into 
so rude a test as wrestling, in which, during bouts that may last 
more than an hour, the man is almost constantly in a state of effort 
—and notwithstanding this a great number of wrestlers are fat. 
Four or five years ago a series of wrestling matches was organized 
in Paris, in which the strongest men in the world took part. Now, 
in 1901, ‘the champion of the world’ weighed 135 kilograms [297 
pounds] and was only 1.73 meters [5 feet 8 inches] high. Accord- 
ing to the generally accepted ratio of weight to height, this wrestler 
weighed more than 60 kilogrammes [132 pounds] too much, the 
greater part of which overweight was due to fat. His appearance 
was altogether that of an obese man. In spite of his weight, how- 
ever, this man was not only very strong, but he excelled in exer- 
cises of speed, which are the test of energy ina person with a 
weak heart. Running, in fact, is an exercise much used in train- 
ing wrestlers in order to help them acquire the lung power that 
they need in a long contest. Now amid the numerous candidates 
for the title of champion wrestler, who were of very different 
shapes and sizes, the one of greatest reputation as a runner was the 
fattest—the obese wrestler whose case is such an instructive one. 

“The primary cause of circulatory troubles in the obese is an 
alteration of nutrition. The fat man is being poisoned by imper- 
fect assimilation and disassimilation, his blood being filled with 
the incompletely oxidized products of the latter process. By train- 
ing, by methodical physical exercise, he succeeds in modifying this 
fault of nutrition, or at least in correcting its injurious effects on 
the circulation. 

“ Certain diet-cures sometimes succeed in lessening the weight of 
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fat people without diminishing their tendency to breathlessness. 
Such is sometimes the result of cure by a too exclusive meat diet. 
The fat person grows lean, but is poisoned and remains short of 
breath. On the other hand, the milk or milk-vegetable diet, 
adopted empirically or in virtue of different theoretical ideas, often 
succeeds better and sometimes without causing diminution of 
weight. 

“Thus, while from the esthetic point of view the diminution of 
weight is sometimes to be desired, it is not indispensable from the 
standpoint of the general health, which is often better without 
reduction of flesh. 

“By a slightly reduced diet, and especially by a milk-vegetable 
diet, together with methodical exercise, we can generally attain the 
double result of reduction of weight and the cure of the lung and 
heart troubles that accompany obesity."—7Zvranslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A RADIUM THEORY OF COMETS. 


“T° HAT the properties of radium may possibly throw a light on 

the behavior of comets, especially on the formation and 
movement of the tail or tails, is the opinion of Prof. C. Vernon 
Boys, as stated in a recent lecture reprinted in Electricity (Octo- 
ber 7). Says Professor Boys: 


“It does not seem possible now to contemplate the phenomena 
of the comet—of the divided tails, of their tenuity and transpar- 
ency, of the pale luminosity, partly reflected solar light, partly light 
as from a glowing gas; of the gradual wearing out and disappear- 
ance of those comets which constantly pay visits to solar regions— 
with all the mysteries of radium now so much in evidence, without 
tracing the features in which they resemble one another. By 
radium, of course, 1 mean any material with the remarkable radio- 


active properties that radium exhibits with such preeminent splen-— 


dor, whether known in the laboratory or not. 

“How many physicists have been peering at comets through ra- 
dium spectacles, or how many astronomers detect the sparkle of 
radium in the fairy tresses of their hirsute stars I know not. One 
writer, however, T. C. Chamberlin, so long ago as July, 1901, 
looked upon a connection between radioactive materials such as 
were then known and comets as at least worth considering. ..... 

“Whatever may be imagined as to the constitution of a comet, 
difficulties still remain. All I suggest now is that the curicus prop- 
erties of radium and of similar bodies should be kept in mind. 
Radium at least supplies the means by which, if the increasing 
warmth or the tidal action of the sun should awaken its activity, 
Rutherford’s a-rays should be shot out at the speed that he has 
measured of a thousand million inches a second, z.2., one-twelfth 
the velocity of light. These a-rays, according to Rutherford, con- 
sist of helium; they weigh each twice as much as a hydrogen 
atom, and so the same weight of comet matter that would make 
one of Nichols and Hull’s best particles, z.e., one that would be 
just visible with a microscope, would be sufficient for about 400,- 
000,000 of Rutherford’s a-ray particles, an advantage surely where 
diffuseness seems so miraculous. 

“These particles, shot out at a velocity one-twelfth that of light, 
go so fast that, if they were to start horizontally on the surface of 
the earth, the gravitative attraction of the earth would curve their 
path to the infinitesimal extent of a curve with a radius of forty 
thousand million miles. Yet so great is the electric charge they 
carry that a visible curvature can be imposed upon them in a prac- 
ticable electrostatic field. 

“Now imagine these transferred into space at a distance from 
the sun, for instance, equal to that of Venus. Gravity there due to 
the sun is only one-thousandth of what it is here, so gravity there 
would be, to the same extent, less able to impose visible curvature 
on their paths. But their electric charges are still available, and 
unless I have made an arithmetical blunder of a considerable order, 
it would require no very heavy electrification of the sun to bend 
these rays round in a curve with a radius of 1,000 miles. An elec- 
trostatic field of under two ten-thousandths of a unit should be 
sufficient, a field which would be produced if the sun were only 
charged with a surface density of one electrostatic unit on every 
three square centimeters. 

“Whether these figures are correct or not. . . does not much 
matter. An electrified sun . . . would be sufficient to turn the 
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ELECTRIC TRAIN WHICH ATTAINED THE SPEED OF 125 MILES AN HOUR NEAR BERLIN RECENTLY. 


rays and send them away at rapidly increasing speed so as to form 
the tail. The speed would ina short time reach the velocity of 
light if it were not for the change in properties of matter which 
supervenes when any such velocity is nearly reached. Thus, ac- 
cording to the ratio of charge to mass, particles such as Ruther- 
ford’s a-rays would be sent away each with its limiting velocity, 
giving rise to streaks more or less well defined, and double, triple, 
or multiple according to the number of kinds of ray which the va- 
rious radioactive materials were able to generate. 

“ Not only should streaks pointing away from the sun be formed, 
but any negatively charged rays, such as radium is said to give out, 
should form a tail directed toward the sun. Perhaps this might 
be expected to be general; but, while not common, one was de- 
scribed by Hind in the comet of 1823-24, and three or four more 
have been observed.” 


SHALL WE GIVE UP THE ATOM? 


F we are to believe recent theorists in physics, the atom in its 

etymological sense—an indivisible particle—does not exist, 
for it can be shattered into a cloud of corpuscles or chips, whose 
existence is believed to be proved by experiments on the passage 
of electricity through gases, by the phenomena of radioactivity, 
and soon. These phenomena, however, are purely physical, and 
the chemists, for their part, do not seem inclined to abandon with- 
out a fight their belief in the immutability of the atom, a creed 
which for nearly a century has been shared by chemists and phys- 


icists alike. Says an editorial writer in Lngineering (London): 


“The modern chemist is somewhat inclined to scientific Tory- 
ism; but this mental attitude is by no means uncommon among 
scientific men, as is well shown by the violent opposition which had 
to be conquered by the undulatory theory of light. It has, more- 
over, certain advantages. Anew hypothesis must be compelled to 
prove that it has otherclaims to acceptance beyond its novelty and 
originality, and most useful work is done by the supporters of 
older theories in subjecting the newcomer to a searching criticism. 
Nevertheless, it would seem that the chemist has hitherto utterly 
failed to make any serious attack on the electrical theory of the 
atom, as now advanced by many physicists; an hypothesis which, 
as pointed out by Sir Oliver Lodge, involves the consequence that 
each and every atom is in a process of slow disintegration. Of 
course, the careful and painstaking work of the great chemists of 
the last century only served to confirm the truth of Dalton’s great 
generalization; but it has also to be remembered that for an equal 
period chemists had failed to detect in atmospheric air any trace 
of the new gases of the Argon group, and were indebted to a phys- 
icist for the hint which led to their discovery. Chemists claim 
that the known facts of radioactivity are capable of explanation on 
the lines of ordinary chemistry; but when their claims are more 
closely examined, it would seem that a truer statement of their 
case would be that some of the facts, in the absence of others, 
might be thus explained.” 


Thus, we are told, Dr. Lowry has suggested that the behavior 
of the two forms of thorium is precisely analogous to that of cer- 
tain organic compounds, which have a “normal” and a “ pseudo” 


form with different qualities. Either form is readily changeable 


into the other, the rate of change varying in the same manner as 
the radioactivity of the two varieties of thorium. Of this explana- 


tion the writer goes on to say: 


“He entirely fails to take into account the enormous amount of 
energy liberated in radioactivity; and as Professor Rutherford 
pointed out at the time, his hypothesis involved that of the possi- 
bility of perpetual motion. More recently Professor Meldola has 
suggested that radium, as we know it, is an endothermic com- 
pound of some unknown element with helium, and is not in itself 
an element at all. He points out that nitrogen, which to a cer- 
tain degree resembles helium in its inertness, is a frequent con- 
stituent of endothermic compounds; and a fortior? suggests that 
a helium compound should on its decomposition liberate still 
greater energy. The objections to this hypothesis are several. 
In the first place, it is difficult to believe that so endothermic 
a body as the proposed compound can be dissociated without 
an explosion. Secondly, the rate of the radium change seems 
nearly independent of the temperature, which is the case with 
no known chemical reaction; and, finally, the energy liberated 
is out of all proportion greater than that accompanying any known 
chemical change. Mr. C. D. Whetham states that the energy lib- 
erated by the dissociation of a gram of radium is between 20,000 
and 1,000,000 times as great as that set free in the formation of a 
gram of water Of course, the hypothesis that atoms consist 
merely of a constellation of negative and positive electrons is not 
yet fully proven, and it is certainly curious that no positive elec- 
tron has yet been detected in the free state.” 


THE GERMAN HIGH-SPEED RECORD. 


* PEAKING of the phenomenal speed of over 125 miles an hour 

attained recently on the experimental electric railway near 

Berlin, Zhe Electrical World and Engineer says editorially 
(October 3): 


“ We have persistently expressed our belief in the feasibility of 
these very high speeds, and have had very small sympathy with 
the efforts that some have made to throw cold water upon the 
scheme. It is all very well to belittle such experiments and damn 
them with faint praise as theoretical and uncommercial; but the 
fact now stares us in the face that these patient and clever Ger- 
man engineers have actually done the thing at which Yankee enter- 
prise has shied. True enough, there has been a small group of 
American engineers which has stood firmly out for the feasibility 
of the work, and which has been ready at any time within the last 
decade to undertake it: but the American high-speed plans have 
failed for the lack of support, and the first laurels have fallen to 
others. 

“Whether American enterprise will allow this defeat to be 
‘rubbed in’ by the construction of a German commercial high- 
speed road before we get around to doing anything on this side of 
the water, is now the question before the house. There is no 
doubt that Germany is in the position of vantage at present, and 
that it is an easier field in which to operate. For the German rail- 
roads are under government direction, and if the German Emperor, 
than whom no Yankee was ever more alert and keen-sighted, gives 
the word, the enterprise will go through. If rumor is to be given 
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credit, the Berlin-Zossen experiments were really instituted to 
awaken an interest in the highest governmental circles which 
would, at the proper moment, more than neutralize anticipated 
bureaucratic opposition to an electric-express line between Berlin 
and Hamburg. Here, where the railwaysare in private hands and 
combined into huge groups, with elaborate devices for ‘dividing 
the spoils’ between them, any attempt to disturb the concert of the 
magnates by the inauguration of high-speed service would, it is to 
be feared, be repelled with violence, and there would be no appeal 
toa higher power. The almoners of the great systems would get 
busy at once and a franchise would be obtained, if at all, only at 
the cost of indefinite cash and interminable legal proceedings. A 
high-speed road must be, as we have several times pointed out, of 
considerable length in order to realize the full advantages of speed, 
and the task of obtaining rights would thus be doubly formidable. 
There seems, too, to be an impression current among American 
engineers that we may gradually work up to great speeds along the 
line of progress taken by our present interurban systems. The 
public frequently hears of plans for 60 or 70 miles per hour, but we 
are strongly under the impression that these will simmer down to 
more modest figures when total running time is considered. The 
methods now in vogue are not suited to the ready development of 
the hundred-mile-an-hour train, and suburban service is not the 
place to develop it. There isa great gulf fixed between a maxi- 
mum speed of 70 miles per hour between stations and a schedule 
speed half as great again over a long run. This latter is the goal 
at which our German friends are aiming, and they have made a 
good start. Is American enterprise staggered at the proposition, 
or does it fear to tread in the path the Germans have blazed? For 
the credit of our country and century we hope not.” 


FLIES AS CARRIERS OF DISEASE. 


= HAT the common house-fly is not only a dirty insect, but dis- 

tinctly injurious to health is now the opinion of most hygien- 
ists. There was a time when its services as a scavenger were 
highly thought of ; but nowadays it is believed that whatever good 
it may accomplish in this capacity is more than balanced by the 
likelihood that it carries about with it the germs of disease. An 
essay on this subject, expanded from a shorter magazine article, 
has just been issued in pamphlet form by the author, Prof. William 


L. Underwood, of 





the Massachusetts 
Institute of Tech- 
nology. Says Pro- 


fessor Underwood : 


“The house-fly 
(Musca domestica ) 
is particularly filthy 
because it has its 
birthplace and lays 
its eggs almost ex- 
clusively in horse 
manure, altho, in 
the absence of this 
material, it will 
breed in the human 
excrement of our 
country outhouses, 
upon which excre- 
ment it also feeds. 
Our domestic animals, the dog and cat, tho far from clean in all 
their habits, we like to have about us, but we keep them in their 
proper places. The house-fly, on the other hand, is generally tol 
erated everywhere. It crawls over hands and faces, it gets into 
milk, it walks over sugar and salt, over bread and cake, often soiling 
and contaminating everything that it touches with its filthy feet. 

“Flies are a menace to health, because, after walking and feed- 
ing upon filth, they can and sometimes do carry upon their feet and 
tongues the germs or seeds of diseases like dysentery and typhoid 
fever. 

“ Unfortunately, the house-fly does not confine itself to any par- 
ticular diet; but is often attracted from its meal of filth to food 
that is intended for our own use, and it takes advantage of every 




















FIG. 1.—THE HOUSE-FLY ON A PIECE OF SPONGE 
CAKE. 


Courtesy of Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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open, unscreened door or window to visit our kitchens and dining- 


. rooms, and may contaminate everything it touches with its germ- 


laden feet. Every one has seen flies like the one shown below (see 
Fig. 1) walking over food, but few people know that on those six 
small feet and on the fly’s tongue there may be thousands of the 
deadly microbes of disease. 

“Tn order to show more clearly how easily these germs of dis- 
ease may be spread by flies, the photograph shown in Fig. 2 was, 

















FIG, 2,—FOOTPRINTS OF A FLY ON NUTRIENT BEEF JELLY (NATURAL SIZE). 
Courtesy of Doubleday, Page & Co. 

taken. Twelve hours before this picture was made a fly had 
walked around on the surface of a clear, transparent, nutrient jelly 
with which the glass dish had been filled. This fly’s feet and 
tongue were covered with bacteria, for I had just seen it, a mo- 
ment before, walk over a spot where I knew thousands of germs 
were present. As it crawled about on the jelly, it paused here and 
there to feed; after its hunger was satisfied it flew away, leaving no 
visible sign to show that it had ever been there; the jelly ooked 
as clean and pure as ever. Countless numbers of germs, too small 
to be seen save by the aid of the microscope, had, however, been 
planted there by the fly’s feet and tongue. 

“Twelve hours later, when this photograph was taken, the dish 
of jelly having been kept in the mean time in a warm place, the 
groups of bacteria could easily be seen with the naked eye, just as 
the camera has here reproduced them. (See Fig. 2.) 

“During this time the germs had multiplied many thousand 
times. Each mass now represents a living colony, or, as it were, 
a city of germs, the smallest spot which can be seen on the plate 
containing many millions of them. The tracks of the fly as he 
walked along can be plainly made out, and midway between the 
fly’s tracks in several places will be seen a number of small rounded 
spots or colonies. These came from the germs carried and planted 
by the fly’s tongue, and they show the different places where’ the 
insect paused to feed as it walked along. The population of one 
of these colonies was counted, and forty-six million germs were 
found to be present in a single spot. (They had, of course, multi- 
plied many times after they were planted on the jelly by the fly’s 
tongue.)” 


Every female house-fly, Dr. Underwood goes on to tell us, lays 
on an average about one hundred and twenty eggs, which in a few 
hours hatch into larve or “ maggots,” and the full-grown adult flies 
appear ten days later. Contrary to the popular belief, flies do not 


grow in size after their last transformation. He goes on to say: 


“When we consider how exposed is the system so generally in 
use for the disposal of human excrement in rural districts, is it 
strange that typhoid fever so often occurs in the country? Under 
such circumstances every opportunity is offered for the spread of 
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this disease through the agency of flies, particularly the house-fly, 
which finds in the stable and the country outhouse the conditions 
most favorable for its development. 

“It is most important that flies should be kept away from all 
food supplies. To this end every effort should be made, first, to 
do away with all places that are favorable for the breeding of flies. 
Horse manure should be kept in a closed pit, or the place where 
it is stored should be screened. Metal screens that will not rust 
are best for this purpose, but, unfortunately, they are too high- 
priced to permit of their being used by the majority of people who 
live in the country. Cotton mosquito netting, however, is not very 
expensive, and, tho it will not last as long as the rust-proof metal 
screens, it is just as effective in keeping out the flies. . . . Where 
it is not practical to use screens, chloride of lime, if used in liberal 
quantities and well sprinkled through the manure, will prevent the 
development of any eggs which may be deposited in this manure. 

“In the second place, screens or cotton netting should be put 
upon the kitchen and dining-room doors and windows, and a sheet 
or two of sticky fly-paper, which can be bought at nearly every 
country store, should be placed in all rooms where food is pre- 
pared, exposed, or eaten. Fly-traps, of which there are several 
varieties upon the market, are also of great use in destroying those 
flies which sometimes, in spite of nettings, find their way into 
rooms where the screen doors are frequently opened. 

“Finally, the privy should be thoroughly screened, or. better 
yet, where possible it should be done away with altogether. In 
no way can the wastes from the human body be more safely and 
easily disposed of than through the medium of water. Earth 
closets, where it is not practicable to introduce water for this pur- 
pose, are coming very generally into use, and it is to be hoped that 
before many years the old-fashioned country outhouse, with its ex- 
posure to flies and its many other objectionable features, will be a 
thing of the past.” 





HOW TO TAKE ONE’S OWN PHOTOGRAPH. 


i tee amateur who desires to take his own photograph must 
usually employ a very long rubber tube to work the shutter 
of his camera—a means not always at hand and very apt to fail 


when most needed. In any case the operator must hide the hand 


that holds the bulb. By means of a machine called the “ autopho- 





























BONNET’S AUTOPHOTOGRAPHE, DIAGRAM OF BONNETS 
AUTOPHOTOGRAPHE. 


tographe,” invented by a Frenchman, M. Bonnet, persons who 
wish to photograph themselves may now do so with facility and 
certainty. Says a writer in Cosmos : 

“The autophotographe . . . consists of two juxtaposed tubes. 
The first, a d, is intended to play the part of the ordinary rubber 
bulb. It contains a piston that is pushed by a powerful spring to- 
ward d. It is set by withdrawing the rod by means of the screw a, 
when it reaches the end a detent holds the piston and the handle is 
unscrewed. If the detent be released, the piston, urged by the 
spring, violently compresses the air in the tube, which air, esca- 
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ping by the little nozzle ¢, to which is adjusted the tube of the 
shutter, acts on the latter. A screw, d@, enables us to regulate the 
time of exposure, by acting on a valve whose degree of opening 
hastens or retards the escape of the air. . . . The second tube has 
for its object the release of the detent that frees the piston in the 
tube ad. Like the latter it has a piston pushed by a spring toward 
c,; when the handle 4 is out, the air contained in the tube prevents 
the return of the piston. But if the valve c be slightly opened the 
air escapes and the piston slowly descends in the tube, drawing the 
handle with it. The handle is slightly enlarged at its end, so that 
it acts on the detent of a@ d when it reaches the end of its course. 
The flow of air at c can be regulated so that the motion may be 
made as slow as desired; thusall the time necessary for taking the 
pose may be obtained. 

“A shining metal disk is lowered on the apparatus when set. It 
remains in this position up to the moment when the rod @ is about 
to reach the end of its course and release the detent. At this mo- 
ment the catch that holds the disk lets it go, and this gives notice 
that the exposure is about to take place. It is the ‘keep still, 
please !’ of the photographer. 

“ The device is very light and is hung underneath the camera so 
as not to be in the way. Its convenience is incontestable, and its 
use furnishes a new form of amusement.”—7yvanslation made for 
THe LITERARY DIGEST. 


Another Scientific Boarding-House.—A series of 
experiments on the amount of albuminous food required for the 
maintenance of health and strength in ordinary life is to be tried at 
the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. Through the 
courtesy of Secretary Root and Surgeon-General O'Reilly, the War 
Department is to cooperate with the Sheffield Laboratory in this 
investigation. Says Director Chittenden, of the Scientific School, 
in a statement printed in Scéence - 


“In carrying out this purpose, twenty men have been detailed 
from the Hospital Corps of the Army under the charge of 
Lieut. Wallace De Witt, Assistant Surgeon in the United States 
army, and three non-commissioned officers. The Scientific School 
has fitted up a house on Vanderbilt Square, at the corner of Tem- 
ple and Wall streets, where the men will be housed and cared for 
during the period of the investigation, doubtless for about nine 
months. In this study there are no special theories involved and 
no special systems of dietetics, but the object especially aimed at 
is to ascertain experimentally whether physiological economy in 
diet can not be practised with distinct betterment to the body and 
without loss of strength and vigor. There is apparently no ques- 
tion that people ordinarily consume much more food than there is 
any real necessity for, and that this excess of food is in the long 
run detrimental to health and defeats the very objects aimed at. 
It is with a view to gather as many facts as possible on this sub- 
ject that the study in question is undertaken. This investigation 
is merely a continuation, on a larger scale, of earlier observations 
made in the Sheffield Laboratory of the Sheffield Scientific School 
last year, and referretl to in an article in Zhe Popular Science 
Monthly by Professor Chittenden, and bears directly upon the 
question of a possible physiological economy in nutrition.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“ACCORDING to the latest report of the cominission sent to investigate 
the nature and cause of the ‘ sleeping-sickness’ in Uganda, says Anowledge, 
“there is good reason to suppose that a species of tsetse-fly is a carrier of 
the disease. Parasites of the genus 77yfanosoma—the active cause of 
nagana, or tsetse disease—have been found in abundance, first in the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, and then in the blood of victims of the sleeping-sick- 
ness. Asit was obvious that the parasites could not be conveyed from 
man to man, an insect-carrier was assumed. and suspicion fell on the 
tsetse. Subsequently tsetse were discovered in abundance in Uganda, 
altho previously not supposed to exist there.” 


WHAT is believed to be a valuable discovery relating to radium has been 
made by Dr. George F. Kunz, the well-known germ expert, and Dr. Charles 
askerville, of the University of North Carolina. Says Zhe Electrical 
World and Engineer : “By mixing radium with natural willemite (a silicate 
of zinc) pulverized to a powder, the activity or power of the former sub- 
stance is multiplied a hundredfold, and probably—for no instrument has 
been devised for measuring the increase of the activity—a thousandtold. 
That, at least, is the temporary effect of the mixing of the two substances. 
Time must tell whether one will nullify the other. It is possible, also, that 
there is in willemite a substance which is as yet unrecognized as a distinct 
element, but which produces the radioactivity that has awakened the en- 
thusiasm of the two experimenters.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


IS SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY ANTICH RISTIAN ? 


I N view of the enormous growth of the Social-Democratic vote 

in Germany, which in the recent national election was more 
than three million, surpassing by about a million even the enor 
mous vote of the Catholic Center party, and in view, too, of the 
fact that in American public life Social-Democratic ideas and 
ideals are a growing factor, it is of considerable interest to know 
just what position this party takes on the subject of religion and 
the church. Hitherto the official policy of Social-Democracy has 
been one of neutrality in religious matters. The position has been 
taken that “religion is the affair of the individual only ” (Religion 
ist Privatsache),and the dictum of Frederick the Great to the effect 
that in his land “ everybody could get salvation in his own fashion ” 
has found general acceptance. A number of ministers of the Gos- 
pel have affiliated with the party in Germany 
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of thought, and we oppose religion because it is antagonistic to 
these ideals. The deliverance of the school and of the masses 
from the influence of the church can result only from intelligent 
instruction and generalenlightenment. Social-Democracy can also 
supply what religion proposes to give. According to the words of 
the departed leader, Liebknecht, we possess all that gives strength 
to religion, namely, faith in the higher and highest ideals. In 
Social-Democracy is found the higher morality, justice, and love 
of mankind. The best and most pronounced elements in religion 
will always abide in Social-Democracy. In fact, this religion 
is Social-Democracy.”—7vranslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


BIBLICAL STUDY AND THE COLLEGES. 


HANCELLOR MacCRACKEN, of New York University, 
has evoked a good deal of discussion throughout the country 

by proposing an entrance requirement for college students based 
upon Scriptural knowledge. In an address made at the formal 
opening of the University a few days ago he 





at various times, maintaining that Christ and 
early Christianity were ideal embodiments of 
the principles of Social-Democracy. At the 
recent national assembly of the party in Dres- 
den, where the great debate between the old 
and the new branches resulted in the complete 
victory of Bebel’s revolutionary policy, the 
religious question was also discussed on the 
basis of a series of propositions—submitted 
by Pastor Welker, of Wiesbaden. According 
to the official reports in the party papers, the 
propositions that met with the approval of the 
assembly were the following : 

“We demand a total separation of church 
and state. The latter shall not contribute a 
single penny to the support of religion or its 
representatives or institutions. No dogmatic 
religious instruction shall be given in the pub- 
lic schools, but in place thereof instruction- 
shall be given in morals and ethics, without 








said: 


“I wish we could require from every fresh- 
man a Sunday-school diploma that would cer- 
tify that he knew by heart the Ten Command- 
ments, the Sermon on the Mount, a church 
catechism of some kind, and a score of the 
Scripture Psalms and best classic hymns. 
This university will join any association of 
universities and colleges that will demand 
this as an entrance requirement. So much 
as in us lies, we will make the college a place 
for preserving and strengthening reverence for 
things divine.” 

These words are heartily indorsed by Zhe 
Church Standard (Philadelphia), which de- 
clares: 

“In some of the oldest and greatest of 
American institutions of learning the Bible is 


less studied than Horace or Homer; and not 
only so, but destructive critics like the no- 








reference to metaphysical doctrines or dog- 
mas. This instruction should include com- 
plete education in the natural sciences and a 
scientific explanation of the history of relig- 
ion. Noreligious instruction of any kind shall be given to children 
under the age of sixteen; after that they can select their own re 
ligious tenets and teachings as they please. Superstitious relig- 
ious notions that are current among the less educated classes 
are to be eradicated through proper instruction. Every man is 
to separate himself from a religious communion if he no longer 
shares its faith.” 


The Dresden Diet took a more radical step in deciding that “no 
man who is an adherent of any of the churches or confessions can 
hold an office in the party management or be a candidate of the 
party for any office, local or national.” 

In commenting on this clear-cut statement, the first officially 
taken by the party, one of its official organs, the Leipsic Vo/ss- 
zeitung (No. 204) has this to say: 


“It was time that the party should officially interpret its old 
principle that religion is the affair of the individual only. It 
would be a mark of cowardice not to acknowledge openly exactly 
where the party stands on so vital a subject as that of religion. 
Our program, as it is now formulated, is based on scientific prin- 
ciples, and every reasoning man knows that religion and scientific 
research are irreconcilable. The party must in its own interests 
be against religion and the church. The latter is the main support 
and the instrument of the classes against the masses. Therefore 
we antagonize and fight the church; but in this we can not succeed 
unless we have first succeeded in overpowering the state, which is 
the main support of the church. We do not agree with the abso 
lute free-thinker and atheist, for we would not introduce any com 
pulsion of conscience. Our ideal is absolute liberty and freedom 


HENRY MITCHELL MACCRACKEN, D.D., 


Chancellor of the College of New York 
University. 


torious Cheyne, whose recently published 
encyclopedia is treated with contempt by all 
schools of critics in Germany, are permitted 
—simply on account of the extravagances 
which have made them notorious—to ridicule 
the sacred volume or its contents in the presence of students and 
as many other citizens as can be drummed into attendance. A 
university without reverence may do some good, but it will do 
more harm.” 

The New York Churchman expresses its sympathy with the 
Chancellor’s spirit, but doubts the practicability of his plan. “ Itis 
certainly greatly to be desired,” says Zhe Churchman, “ that every 
freshman should know these things. They may be very properly 
required by a church college. Evidently they would be impossible 
in an institution supported by public taxation.” The Philadelphia 
Presbyterian comments : 

“ We would like to see the officials of all our universities and col- 
leges take a like stand, but whether they do or not, the home and 
church should see that every young person under their control has 
at least this much of religious knowledge. The time has gone by 
when parents and church-members can afford to be indifferent to 
the moral and Christian training of the rising generation, and espe- 
cially of those who are to be the molding and influential forces in 
the future direction and development of our republic.” 

Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, president of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, suggests the cooperation of college authorities along 
somewhat different lines. He writes (in 7he World To-day, Chi- 
cago, October): 

“For three reasons—the literary, the historical, and the rhetor- 
ical—it is a great misfortune that the study of the Bible has been 
allowed to drop out of general education. 


“I have sometimes thought of compiling anu. prmung selecuon 
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from the Scriptures . in the hope that they might find favor as 
reading exercises in secular and week-day schools. Another vol- 
ume might be made up of moral lessons. The two might well be 
combined. If the cooperation of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
could be secured in such a compilation, what a gain it would be. 
If Monsignor O’Connell, head of the Catholic University, Dr. 
Harper, head of the University of Chicago, and Dr. Schechter, 
head of the Jewish Seminary in New York, would give their in- 
dorsement to a collection of moral precepts made up from the 
Bible, we should have a text-book in ethics to which little, if any, 
objection could be made. The choice might be made from any 
good version, King James, the Douay, or the Jewish translation, or 
some selections from them all. . . 

“I know how hard it is to bring about in public schools agree- 
ment with regard to the use of the Bible, but to the limited extent 
now suggested, extracts from the Bible might be and should be 
employed as a part of the course of study in schools of every 
grade, both public and private.” 


AN ANCIENT RIVAL OF CHRISTIANITY. 
N interesting chapter in the history of religion, and one hith- 
erto neglected, concerns the struggle for supremacy between 
Christianity and Mithraism. The story of this contest is told for 
the first time in its entirety by a Belgian scholar, Professor Franz 
Cumont, of the University of Ghent, whose book on the subject, 
entitled “The Mysteries of Mithra,” has 
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into a Caliphate. The resemblances which the court of Diocletian 
bore to that of Chosroes have been frequently emphasized. It 
was the worship of the sun and in particular the Mazdean theories, 
that disseminated the ideas upon which the deified sovereigns of 
the West endeavored to rear their monarchical absolutism. The 
rapid spread of the Persian Mysteries among all classes of the 
population served admirably the political ambitions of the em- 
perors. A sudden inundation of Iranian and Semitic conceptions 
swept over the Occident, threatening to submerge everything that 
the genius of Greece and Rome had so laboriously erected, and 
when the flood subsided, it left behind in the conscience of the 
people a deep sediment of Oriental beliefs, which have never been 
completely obliterated.” 

The remains of the Mithraic monuments have been found along 
the confines of the entire Roman Empire, from the boundaries of 
Scotland to the farthermost margins of the Persian Empire, and 
from the mountains of Hungary and the Danube to the deserts of 
Numidia. Professor Cumont has collected the Mithraic inscrip- 
tions, as well as the records of all the excavations and discoveries, 
and shows how profoundly this Asiatic religion influenced Chris- 
tianity, especially in ideas relative to the powers of hell and the 
end of the world. We quote again: 


“The adepts of both [religions] formed secret conventicles, 
closely united, the members of which gave themselves the name of 
‘Brothers.’ The rites which they practised offered numerous 

analogies. The sectaries of the Persian 





been translated into English by Thomas J. 
McCormack, and is now published in this 
country. Mithraism, or Mazdaism, origi- 
nated in that unknown epoch when the an- 
cestors of the Persians were still united with 
those of the Hindus. It became merged 
in the theological system of Zoroaster, and 
during the first century A.b. invaded Italy 
and took strong hold upon the Roman Em- 
pire. “At the beginning of our era,” says 
Professor Cumont, “we see this religion 
suddenly emerging from the darkness, and 
pressing forward, rapidly and simultane- 
ously, into the valleys of the Danube and 





the Rhine, and even into the heart of Italy.” 








god, like the Christians, purified themselves 
by baptism ; received, by a species of confir- 
mation, the power necessary to combat the 
spirits of evil; and expected from a Lord’s 
Supper salvation of body and soul. Like 
the latter, they also held Sunday sacred, and 
celebrated the birth of the Sun on the 25th 
of December, the same day on which Christ- 
mas has been celebrated, since the fourth 
century at least. They both preached a 
categorical system of ethics, regarded as- 
ceticism as meritorious, and counted among 
their principal virtues abstinence and conti- 
nence, renunciation and self-control. Their 
conceptions of the world and of the destiny 
of man were similar. They both admitted 
the existence of a heaven inhabited by 








He continues: 


THE PASSION OF A GOD. 


beatified ones, situate in the upper regions, 
and of a hell peopled by demons, situate 


An idealized portrait of Alexander as solar in the bowels of the earth. hey both 


“ The nations of the Occident felt vividly god, taken from a typical Mithraic statue. 


the superiority of the Mazdean faith over 

their ancient national creeds, and the populace thronged to the 
altars of the exotic god. But the progress of the conquering re- 
ligion was checked when it came in contact with Christianity. 
The two adversaries discovered with amazement, but with no 
inkling of their origin, the similarities which united them; and 
they severally accused the Spirit of Deception of having endeav 
ored to caricature the sacredness of their religious rites. The con 
flict between the two was inevitable—a ferocious and implacable 
duel: for the stake was the dominion of the world. No one has 
told the tale of its changing fortunes, and our imagination alone 
is left to picture the forgotten dramas that agitated the souls of the 
multitudes when they were called upon to choose between Or- 
madz and the Trinity. We know the result of the battle only: 
Mithraism was vanquished, as without doubt it should have been. 
The defeat which it suffered was not due entirely to the superiority 
of the evangelical ethics, nor to that of the apostolic doctrine re- 
garding the teaching of the Mysteries; it perished, not only be- 
cause it was encumbered with the onerous heritage of a superan- 
nuated past, but also because its liturgy and its theology had 
retained too much of its Asiatic coloring to be accepted by the 
Latin spirit without repugnance.” 





The importance of the subject treated is conveyed in another 
striking passage : 

“ Never, perhaps, not even in the epoch of the Mussulman inva- 
sion, was Europe in greater danger of being Asiaticized than in the 
third century of our era, and there was a moment in this period 
when Cesarism was apparently on the point of being transformed 





placed a flood at the beginning of history; 
they both assigned as the source of their tra- 
ditions a primitive revelation ; they both, finally, believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, in a last judgment, and in a resurrection of the 
dead, consequent upon a final conflagration of the universe. ..... 

“The resemblances between the two hostile churches were so 
striking as to impress even the minds of antiquity. From the third 
century, the Greek philosophers were wont to draw parallels be- 
tween the Persian Mysteries and Christianity which were evidently 
entirely in favor of the former. The Apologists also dwelt on the 
analogies between the two religions, and explained them as a 
Satanic travesty of the holiest rites of theirreligion. If the polem- 
ical works of the Mithraists had been preserved, we should doubt- 
less have heard the same accusation hurled back upon their Chris- 
tian adversaries.” 


Mithraism reached the height of its power toward the middle of 
the third century, but soon after that time its influence began to 
decline. The invading barbarians sacked its temples. Christian- 
ity, gaining the upper hand, addressed itself to the task of extir- 
pating the erroneous doctrine that had caused it so much anxiety. 
The imperial Government legislated formally and directly against 
the sect. Driven out of the Roman Empire, Mithraism sought 
refuge in the Oriental countries of its origin, where its light slowly 
flickered out. Yet it was not destined to perish entirely. Says 
Professor Cumont, in conclusion : 


“The sect of Manichzus spread throughout the empire during 
the fourth century, at the moment when Mithraism was expiring, 
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SNAPSHOTS OF MR, DOWIE 


and it was called to assume the latter’s succession. Mystics whom 
the polemics of the church against paganism had shaken, but not 
converted, were enraptured with the new conciliatory faith which 
suffered Zoroaster and Christ to be simultaneously worshiped. 
The wide diffusion which the Mazdean beliefs with their mixture 
of Chaldeism had enjoved, prepared the minds of the empire for 
the reception of the new heresy. The latter found its way made 
smooth for it, and this is the secret of its sudden expansion. 


Thus 
renewed, the 


Mithraic doctrines were destined to withstand for 
centuries all persecutions, and rising again in a new form in the 
Middle Ages to shake once more the ancient Roman world.” 


SOME REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE 
DOWIE CRUSADE. 


4 Sage birth of a new religion, it has been observed, is strongly, 

if not indelibly, associated with the Eastern world. Gener- 
ally speaking, “ the wise men come out of the East.” But the re- 
ligious sensation of the moment is the appearance of a new prophet 
inthe West. “We find nothing remarkable or surprising,” says 
Mr. Stephen Bonsal, who writes in the New York //era/d (Octo- 
ber 11) on the eve of Mr. Dowie’s missionary crusade against New 
York, “in the fact that a new prophet has arisen on the banks of 
the Ganges or the Jordan or the Bramaputra. But when, as 
now, the religious compass is reversed and the new prophet ap 
pears on the banks of the Chicago river, presenting himself as 
Elijah the Restorer, who has come to seek us all, and presently 
and especially us New Yorkers, we are apt to consign him, flap- 
ping wings of ermine and all, to the region of the comic supple- 
ments.” And yet, adds 





EN ROUTE FOR NEW YORK, 


capable of following another. . To-day thousands and hun- 


dreds of thousands acknowledge him as their leader, their spiritual 
adviser, and their worldly guide. 

“For reasons which it would be too long to relate here he hails 
himself as Elijah the Restorer. In the very few years that have 
elapsed since the day he pushed himself up above the heads of the 
submerged millions Dowie has proved himself to be a church 
autocrat without a peer, a financier who might well venture with- 
out timidity into Wall Street, and an anti-medicine faith healer be- 
loved and believed in by thousands of patients, tho the apothe- 
caries do speak evil things of him. 


“The ‘litthke wooden hut’ in which his call was first heard has 


grown into a temple so resplendent that whether you will or 
no there you have to keep your eyes shut. Dowie believes 
in his own prayers as perhaps no mortal man has ever be- 
lieved before, and when death instead of the life that he prayed 
for came to his beloved daughter he 


never even had a mo- 
ment of philosophic doubt. 


From the pulpit he proclaimed that it 
was his daughter who had bzeu at fault and not his prayers. And 
he works miracles not only on Sunday, but every day in the week. 

“His pulpit is hung about with crutches like the miraculous 
grotto of Lourdes. I say he performs miracles. I mean that 
thousands upon thousands who have seen him at it have come 
away believing and made affidavits to the efficacy of his healing 
power. However, he has moments of modesty, too, in which he 
disclaims any great personal power, but admits that he has un- 
usual access to God by prayer. 

“ This latter-day Elijah has a talent for real-estate speculation 
and a bump of acquisitiveness which is remarkable even when 
you remember that he was born in canny Scotland and received 
his business training in Chicago. He has undoubtedly amassed 
a large fortune, but it is also true that he has placed his church 


upon a_ self-supporting 





the same writer, “this is 








a great mistake. What- 
ever else it may be, this 
new religion and its new 
prophet, John Alexander 
Dowie, who is coming 
to war against the wick- 
edness of New York, is . 
no joke.” We quote fur- ° 
ther: 


“ Dowie has a remark- 
ably impressive appear- 
ance. He was clearly 
born to command, and, 








basis. They never 
would have to pass the 
plate again if Dowie, in 
his insatiable thirst for 
power, did not spur and 
lead them on to higher 
and harder things, as, for 
instance, the conversion 
of ‘little old New York.’ 

“ He likens his apostle- 
ship to that of John the 
Baptist as well as Elijah, 
and when reproved, as 
he sometimes has been 
in the open church, for 
his undoubtedly luxuri- 





as has been proved time 








and again, he is quite in- 


A BATTALION OF THE ZION GUARDS 


ous mode of life, he 
always answers: ‘Who 
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knows what John the Baptist and Elijah would do if they came 
to Chicago?’” 


“ 


Dowieism,” as Mr. Bonsal goes on to remind us, is by no 
means the only new religion which has gained a firm foothold in 
America during recent years. Mormonism, the Salvation Army, 
Christian Science—to mention no more—have all exerted remark- 
able influence. “If there was ever an epoch,” says Mr. Bonsal, 
“in which contented man sought only the things that were in his 


immediate reach, this is not one of them.” He continues: 


“To-day, as ever, thousands of men and women are putting to 
themselves that piteous question of Pilate that, with its human 
nature accent, has come echoing down the ages. ‘What is the 
truth?’ And they seek it in many and divers ways. 

“Who can look about and see the new temples and the new 
shrines that are arising and still deny that this is an era of religious 
unrest and fermentation? Ina generation one of the movements 
which have in the above paragraphs been merely outlined may 
have become so sacred, so idealized, that the pen of the present 
writer, if, unhappily, his work be not all blotted out by the short 
life of wood pulp paper, shall be set down as that of a blasphemer. 

“And again, they may all be dead, these flourishing religious 
movements, and the children of men may have gone back into the 
old channels of religious thought or be seeking the eternal verities 
in other directions. Certainly there is nothing very novel in any 
of the new creeds, and there is much that is very old—for instance, 
the revival of the tithing system, fundamental with Christian 
Science and Dowieism, which is as old as the world. 

“The new teachers would seem to be putting old wine into new 
bottles, bottles with high-sounding names and artistic labels, and 
then they add a new ingredient, which they promise will give life 
to the old vintage, which otherwise they pronounce to be dull, 
flaccid, and tasteless. It is the old story, probably, of ‘something 
old and something new, something false and something true.’ ” 


Who is the prophet, says Mr. Bonsal in conclusion, so bold as 
to say which of the many new religions will in the next generation 
gather to itself the greatest number of converts? 

“History teaches us to be careful. 
profession. 


Prophecy is a dangerous 
We should not be unduly impressed by the blare of 
the brass bands and the sight of the many converts. In the land 
which is the Christian Holy Land to-day the religion of Christ— 
which has overspread the earth and shaped the course for well- 
nigh every civilization—thirty years after the crucifixion was 
weighed in the balance by a church historian of whom Renan 
speaks and found of so little importance as not to be worthy of 
the slightest record in his enumeration of the religious sects which 
then prevailed and prospered. 

“ Perhaps the lesson of history will be that those who burrowed 
in the catacombs and sought their shelter in the dens of the wild 
beasts builded better and more lastingly than those who now are 
rearing the lofty temples at sight of which we are all amazed. 
Perhaps America’s greatest contribution to the religious education 
of the world has not been mentioned here. Probably its devotees 
meet together in some back room far from the fashionable thor- 
oughfare, and may be you could count the present congregation on 
the fingers of your hand, if it really seemed worth the while.” 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S RELIGION. 


HE story comes from Cleveland, a stronghold of the Standard 

Oil Company, that Mr. John D. Rockefeller has confessed 

to his pastor, Dr. Eaton, that he would like to go on the lecture- 
platform and tell people about the “ personal comfort” that relig- 
This remark elicits comment both serious 
The New 


ion has brought to him. 
and sarcastic from the newspapers. York American 
declares : 

“Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s methods in originating the Standard 
Oil Company and promoting its subsequent prosperity are pretty 
well known to the public by this time. Those methods included 
secret and criminal conspiracies with railroad companies by which 
competitors in the oil business were pitilessly frozen out. Rivals 
had to take what Mr. Rockefeller offered them for their properties 
or nothing. Those who have read Henry D. Lloyd’s ‘Wealth 
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Against Commonwealth,’ a book that found its statement on 
court records and testimony secured by Congressional and state 
legislative investigations, are prepared to believe that the Standard 
Oil Company has never in its career hesitated at any action, even 
destructive violence, that seemed to its managers necessary to pro- 
tect its interests. The history of this monopoly, in short, is the 
history of an enormously successful crime. 

“ Nevertheless Mr. Rockefeller is blessed with a conscience at 
rest. Indeed, he professes to feel morally competent to go forth 
and preach righteousness to a sinful world. ... . 

“Is Mr. Rockefeller a hypocrite? Not necessarily. The out- 
right hypocrite is a rare person; self-deceivers are very numerous. 
. . » The marvel is not that men of the intellectual and moral 
limitations of the Rockefellers, father and son, should consider them 
selves exemplars of true piety, but that the pulpit, charged with 
the duty of preaching in season and out of season, to the rich as 
wellas to the poor, the divine authority of the Ten Commandments 
—including that which says ‘Thou shalt not steal ’—should so sel- 
dom seek to break down self-deception so monstrous and egotism 
so blind and grotesque.” 


The Chicago Chronicle, however, thinks it a fortunate thing for 
the people of the United States that a man possessing the power 
of Mr. Rockefeller is a religious rather than an irreligious man. 
It says further: 


“Without undertaking in any manner to indorse the policies or 
the morality of the Standard Oil magnate, 7he Chronicle thinks 
that the people who make their chief attack upon him in the form 
of sneers at his religion may thank their stars that he is not a man 
who has no religious convictions. 

“ Most agnostics and infidels in this country are the beneficiaries 
of a civilization which owes a great deal to religion of one kind or 
another. Practically every infidel who has been known to fame for 
his good works was the son of religious parents and in him were 
shown forth the doctrines which he imbibed in his youth. 
There are many irreligious men who are just, honest, charitable. 
and righteous in all of their dealings with their fellow creatures, 
but we doubt very much if this could be said of them with truth 
if, consciously or unconsciously, their lives had not been shaped 
by the doctrine which only religion in some form inculcates. 

“In fine, Mr. Rockefeller is to be criticized on many grounds 
with propriety, but not at all because of his religion.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT has neatly compared a Bible text to a railroad-ticket 
-“not good if detached.”’ 


AFTER four months’ existence, Ciristendom has become merged in 7he 
World 70-day, an illustrated monthly published in Chicago, 


THE authorized biography of the late Dean Farrar is announced as in 
preparation. It is by his son, Dr. R. A. Farrar, and will be completed and 
published in the early spring. 


DR. ALVAH HOVEY, formerly president of the Newton Theologica, Sem- 
inary, who died recently at Newton Center, Mass., was one of the most in- 
fluential figures in the Baptist denomination. He was a representative of 
the type of theology often spoken of as “traditional,” and has left a strong 
impress upon Baptist thinking in New England. 


THE pastors of the larger churches in Lincoln, Nebr., have united in 
what is described asa religious “trust,” intended to strengthen the work 
of the older established parishes and to prevent the establishment of 
several projected new churches. “Too many ministers are working for 
small salaries,” says one of the pastors concerned, “and congregations are 
too small. A remedy is the abolition of the small churches and congrega- 
tions.” 


A “Calvary ” is to be erected by the Roman Cathoiics of Treguier, Brit- 
tany, to offset the influence of the Renan statue. It will bear the following 
inscription: ‘* We havea loyal heart and detest traitors; we adore Jesus, 
the God of our ancestors,.’’ ‘Asa protest against honors to Renan,” re- 
marks the Ave Maria (Notre Dame), ‘this be considered fairly 
adequate.”’ 


must 


THE first encyclical of Pope Pius X. recommends the education of the 
young, especially by the clergy, and expresses the hope that Roman 
Catholic societies may grow in influence. The new Pope declares his in- 
tentions as follows: “There wil! not be iacking those who, measuring 
divine things by human laws, will try to discover what are the secret in- 
tents of our soul. We say to them that we do not wish to be, and with 
divine aid shall not be, before human society other than the minister of 
God, of whose authority we are the depository. The interests of God shall 
be our interests, for which we are determined to spend all our strength and 
life itself if it were asked in order that we may gather all things in Christ.” 
The encyclical closes with the statement: “It is evident that the church 
instituted by Christ must enjoy full and entire independence.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


JAPANESE PRESS ON RUSSO-JAPANESE 
RELATIONS. 

OST of the British papers published in Japan advise the 
Government of the Mikado to act with circumspection in 

the series of crises growing out of the conflicting aims of Russia 
and Japan in Korea. But the tone of the native Japanese press, 
while not precisely warlike, is aggressive. A marked change, for 
instance, has come over the /777 Shzmpo, an influential and con- 
servative organ which has long commanded the respect of Euro- 
pean publicists. This daily has in the past deprecated an 
attitude of hostility toward the Government of St. Petersburg, but 
its tone has recently changed. It now seems to think that Russia 
will drive Japan into war. The AKokumin Shimbun, an independ- 
ent paper, considered one of the most serious and temperate of 
Japanese journals, asserts that the real aim of Russia is the dis- 


“ 


memberment of China in opposition to the policy of “spheres of 
interest.” This will lead to similar action in Korea, which Russia 
thinks she can do with as she likes. The future is grave in all 
aspects, according to this organ, whether war be averted for the 
present or not. The Zohyo Nichi Nichi, which is considered a 
ministerial organ, altho its inspiration comes from the Marquis Ito 
at times, insists that Russia be compelled once for all to arrive at 
a definite understanding with Japan, not only with regard to Korea, 
but with regard to China. Unless this is done the most serious 
situation will be brought about. But, being more friendly to Rus- 
sia than some other papers, this organ urges Russia to act ina 
conciliatory spirit, and it does not despair of an understanding 
with St. Petersburg even at the eleventh hour. The J/ainichi, a 
progressive Tokyo sheet, edited by the famous publicist, Shimada 
Sabouro, understands that the United States intends to take com- 
mon action—of a nature not stated—with Great Britain and Japan 
regarding the Far East in general. Russia, according to this 
native authority, has no wish to settle the present crisis amicably. 

If the /tmmin,a liberal paper (organ of the party formerly led 
by the eminent Count Itagaki and by Hoshi Torou, the publicist 
assassinated about two years ago) is correctly informed, the masses 
of the people throughout Japan are very hostile to Russia and 
would not shrink from war. Something to the same effect is said 
by the Vorozou Choho, a popular sheet, noted for its round denun- 
ciations of abuses in the Government and much read by the masses. 
However, this journal does not carry much weight with the edu- 
cated. The Tokyo Chuwo prints what is on the face of it a sensa- 
tional interview with the United States Minister in Japan, Mr. 
Lloyd C. Griscom. Mr. Griscom is made to say that “the Rus- 
sian Government would put under the table all the diplomatic 
papers which the Japanese Government had sent in and would 
entirely disregard them. The unsophisticated Japanese Govern- 
ment took Russian promises too seriously, and was uselessly con- 
tinuing negotiations apparently with the object of discovering a 
policy after obtaining a reply from Russia. Japan’s sluggish atti- 
tude has excited the risibility of the diplomatic circles in Europe.” 
Some other alleged observations of Mr. Griscom are quoted, but 
The Japan Weekly Advertiser (Yokohama), from whose columns 
we extract the alleged “interview,” thinks they are a “libel on 
Minister Griscom,” and that he never said anything of the kind 
attributed to him. Zhe Kobe Herald,a British paper, to whose 
enterprise we are indebted for the Japanese native press opinions 
quoted in our first paragraph, urges self-control upon the Japanese 
Government, and remarks : 


“The unanimity of the Japanese press at the present time can 
only be regarded in a very serious light. With such a power in 
the country there seems every possibility that some action may be 
forced on the ministry which might possibly plunge the nation into 
a disastrous war. The tension now is intense and any additional 
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strain can only result in the snapping off of all diplomatic relations 
between St. Petersburg and Tokyo. . . . Baron Kaneko [formerly 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce] asks the nation what 
course it would adopt supposing it did come successfully out of a 
Russo-Japanese war. It seems to us that too little attention has 
been paid to this all-important phase of the situation. Japan made 
a bad blunder when carried away with her success against the Chi- 
nese; she launched out into all sorts of mad schemes of industrial 
expansion that she had not the money to carry out. One such 
example should be sufficient in the history of any nation, and the 
remembrance of it should cause Japan to pause before taking the 
final leap which would land her in the midst of a costly and bloody 
war. 


AUSTRALIA’S NEW PRIME MINISTER. 
LFRED DEAKIN has become Prime Minister of Australia ; 
the highest court of the Commonwealth—which has been 
the subject of a fierce controvesy and a long deadlock—has at last 
been constituted with three members; and next December a new 
governor-general, Lord Northcote, assumes office in succession 
to Lord Tennyson. The 








permanent capital has 
yet to be chosen, and for 
the present the seat of 
government will remain 
where it is. The Mel- 
bourne Argus congratu- 
lates the country upon the 
settlement of so many 
complications, while the 
Melbourne Age says flat- 
tering things of a person- 
al nature regarding the 
former member of its edi- 
torial staff who had been 
raised to the position of 


head of the Government. 





Mr. Deakin, we are told, 


is forty-seven, a famous 








advocate of irrigation, a 














sound lawyer. He has 
LORD NORTHCOTE, 


He becomes governor-general of Australia 
next December, 


the further qualification 
—-important in so demo- 
cratic a commonwealth as 
Australia—of having refused ribbons, titles, and knighthoods from 
the British Government. He has until now been attorney-general 
in the ministry of Sir Edmund Barton. Sir Edmund, who became 
Prime Minister on January 1, 1901, when the commonwealth Gov- 
ernment came into existence, now becomes a justice of the High 
Court, a tribunal corresponding to the United States Supreme 


Court. An Australian correspondent of the London 7zmes writes : 


“ During Sir Edmund Barton’s absence in England attending the 
coronation Mr. Deakin held the position of acting Prime Minister, 
and proved by his tact and discretion his eminent fitness for the 
permanent succession to Sir Edmund Barton. The alliance be- 
tween Sir Edmund Barton and Mr. Deakin was an excellent one 
from a public point of view, as each supplied the deficiencies in 
the other’s qualities. The former’s phlegmatic temperament was 
stirred to action by Mr. Deakin’s enthusiasm, whilst the latter’s 
‘excessive impressibility,’as Professor Pearson called it, was tem- 
pered beneficially by Sir Edmund Barton’s cautious tendenci¢s. 
It is a good omen for the success of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy that 
the man who first unhesitatingly announced the adhesion of Aus- 
tralia to the new program is now in a position to give effect to his 
own prognostications. If the general election in December should 
go in his favor, we may not only look to his accomplishing great 
things for the commonwealth, but contributing substantially to the 
solidarity of the empire.” 


Mr. Deakin is not in sympathy with the more or less socialistic 
ideas of the labor element, according to the Melbourne Argus. 
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He is what is called an imperialist, and believes that Australia 
should contribute her share to the maintenance of the British navy. 
His sympathies will remain with Mr. Chamberlain, but “ they will 
not lead him too far The new governor-general, Lord North- 
cote, is not well known in Australia as yet, but 7he S¢. James's 


itp } 3 
Gazette (London) speaks Nn o| 


ly of him thus: 


The empire has reason tor every belief that in Lord Northcote 
the right man has been found for the position which Lord Tenny 


son has filled so worthily and skilfully in circumstances of more 


\ son of Lord Iddesleigh has to begin with 


than usual delicacy 
a personal claim of the strongest upon every Briton, wheresoevet 
his home may be round the shores of the seven seas, who remem 
bers the days of a statesman who won a tribute of more than ordi 
nary affectionand respect. But Lord Northcote in his own career 
has amply proved his fitness to represent in Australia the British 
crown. In the external adjuncts of office there may seem perhaps 
little enough in common between his present position as governor 
of Bombay and the post to which he will succeed in December. 
A free and democratic federation of the Australian type presents 
more contrasts than similarities with an Indian presidency. But. 
in fact, much the same personal qualities are required to fill a high 
position in either environment, and the experiences of Lord North- 
cote’s earlier career, from the days when he went with Lord Ripon 
to arrange the Alabama Treaty onward, are a full enough guaran 
tee of a comprehensive diplomatic and parliamentary training.” 


The extremely radicals Sidney Au//etin insists that Australia 
should now set to work upon a “general reconstruction” of the 


fabric of government “ from top to bottom.” It declares. 


“If the Australian Government will take over the existing state 
debts (also if the silly, parochial vanity of the state governments 
will let it do so) and pledge itself (the state governments joining in 
the pledge) to borrow no more till they are paid off, and will estab 
lish even a small sinking fund for their repayment, it can probably 
renew the old loans even now as they fall due, at such a reduction 
of interest as will itself more than cover the sinking fund. After 
that it will remain for the states to cut off every item of needless 
expenditure (the hospital subsidy and the old-age pension vote are 
not needless expenditures,and are not included), to sack their agents- 
general, to reduce their legislatures to one House each, to put up 
with a plain lieutenant-governor each at £1,000 a year... to 
make paper money do to a large extent in place of gold, and apply 
the gold in reduction of our outside debts, to manufacture more 
and import less, to tax the big landlords of Victoria, Queensland 


A GERMAN INTERPRETATION, 


KING EDWARD: “Go away, Joe, and take hunger with you!” 
CHAMBERLAIN : “I go—but will come back.” 
Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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Tasmania, and Westralia, to levy a heavy impost on the absentee, 
to promote settlement by cuting up big estates, to make the coun- 
try districts pay for their own roads and culverts, and by these and 
other devices for the six states to find about £7,000,000 a year out 
of revenue for public-works purposes. Such a course as that will 
‘restore confidence.’ ’ 


MR. BALFOUR, MR. CHAMBERLAIN, AND THE 
KING. 
: on turmoil into which British politics, British industry, Brit- 
ish commerce, and British finance have been plunged by Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain between them is ramifying in many 
directions. London newspapers are discussing the personal integ- 
rity of the Prime Minister, the plausibility and the rhetoric of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the unusual attitude adopted by King Edward 
in asserting the royal prerogative. “ Let us have the truth and the 
whole truth,” says Zhe Standard (London); but no competent 
authority seems to be in possession of even half the truth, altho 
opinon is fairly unanimous on the point that King Edward has not 
gone beyond the limits which the British constitution imposes upon 
his royal authority. 
The riddle which perplexes the London Vews is afforded by Mr. 


Balfour’s “amazing betrayal.” He has, we learn from this Lib- 
eral organ, “thrown off the mask.” Again: “Mr. Balfour be- 
lieves in the taxation of food as much as Mr. Chamberlain. But 
he does not believe that it is popular. Therefore he abandons it.” 
The allusion here is to the fact that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 


« 


Balfour agree that Great Britain “is not ripe for any arrangement 
which would involve a tax being placed upon food.” There is, 
however, another branch of the great fiscal inquiry to which Lon- 
don organs are devoting themselves. “Has the time not arrived 
when the free-trade system prevailing in England for the last fifty 
years should be reconsidered?” The question is Mr. Balfour's, 
and he answers it in the affirmative. In order to defend England's 
own trade and to protect her manufactures, the Government should 
be armed by Parliament with the right to impose retaliatory duties. 
It is important to remember that Mr. Balfour halts for the present 
at this point of retaliation. The free-traders left his cabinet be- 


cause retaliation went too far, and Mr. Chamberlain left because 
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AN ITALIAN INTERPRETATION, 


Whether protectionist or free-trade, guided by Chamberlain or another, 
the British policy will always be the same. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


CCNTINENTAL CARTOONS ON CHAMBERLAIN. 
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it did not go far enough. The .Vews (London) comes forth with 
an explanation of this seeming paradox. Mr. Balfour concealed 
the Chamberlain resignation from the free-traders in the cabinet, it 
says. He wanted to get rid of those free-traders. “His is, indeed, 
simply the policy of cowardice.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain is going up and down and across 
the country eliciting the applause of multitudes and the comment 
of newspapers. “What we doubt,” says the London Sfec/ator, 
which is attacking the Balfour policy of retaliation as smartly as it 
hits at the great Mr. Chamberlain himself, “ is whether he will pro- 
duce conviction in the people, will alter the shout of ‘No!* which 
has already shattered a great party into the‘ Yes !’ which will make 
him the dictator.” Mr. Balfour in his recent speeches has been 
letting the British public understand that he—Mr. Balfour—is 
“leader.” “Any one who is supposed to lead a party,” he said, 
for instance, “ must lead it, and as long as I am leader | mean to 
lead it.” Zhe Spectator thinks Mr. Chamberlain will be leader if 
victory comes: 


“For as defeat will politically ruin Mr. Chamberlain, so victory, 
however deep his loyalty to Mr. Balfour may be, will inevitably 
leave him, and not Mr. Balfour or anybody else, master of the 
situation and the empire. He has against him not only the whole 
force, as we think, of economic argument, but the whole force of 
the self-interest of the masses; the whole force of experience, 
which for sixty years has taught the same lesson; and the whole 
force of the silent British pride, which will decide that if the affec- 
tion of the colonies can be retained only by bribes, it will be nobler 
to see if we can not live the great life even without their aid. 
That he thinks he can single-handed defeat these forces is, after 
his experience of the last few weeks, a wonderful proof of his 
courage; but courage, tho it so often makes wisdom effective, is 
not always a proof of its existence. The commandant of a forlorn 
hope is always a subject for just admiration, but there is no instance 
that we can recall of his displaying the qualities of those great sol- 
diers, half statesmen, half drillmasters, who have contributed so 
much to the history of the world. Nor are the cheers with which 
every regiment worth its salt follows such a commandant proof 
that it would at a cooler moment help to make him commander-in- 
chief.” 


Putting the speeches of Mr. Balfour beside those of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Zhe Westminster Gazette (London) finds that Mr. Balfour 
“allows Mr. Chamberlain to go out into the streets with a muffin 
bell to discover whether the wares are popular before the shutters 
of the central establishment are taken down.” The ministerial 
Telegraph (London) asserts that “ Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
Jain are in complete agreement as to the necessity of revising the 
old system.” But the opposition J/orning Leader (London) says 
Mr. Chamberlain acts as if “ Mr. Balfour had a mandate to enter 
upon a course of retaliation without consulting the electorate.” a 
proceeding which “would be an outrage upon our constitutional 
system.” “Mr. Chamberlain resigned office,” says 7he Speaker 
(London), another opposition weekly, “not because he disagreed 
with Mr. Balfour, but because he and Mr. Balfour agreed that the 
policy they favor in common was at the moment very unpopular, 
and that the best way to forward that policy was for Mr. Cham- 
berlain to resign and Mr. Balfour to remain in office. Mr. Cham- 
berlain was to pursue his agitation outside for protection in full, 
while Mr. Balfour was to carry the party a long distance in that 
direction by renouncing, only for the moment, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
final object. The arrangement is so palpable that every one 
understands it except 7he Staudard.” Asfor The Standard, thus 
accused of a certain dulness‘of comprehension, we find it explain- 
ing the much explained situation thus: 


“ Unfortunately, the vagueness of his [Mr. Balfour's} language, 
and his reluctance to go into detail, render it difficult to decide 
what is really contemplated. The ‘freedom to negotiate,’ which 
he desires, is to be secured in some way by fighting hostile tariffs 
with hostile tariffs. Mr. Balfour, indeed, goes further. He is 
prepared to reverse the existing fiscal system to the extent of im- 
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posing taxes, not merely for revenue, but for political and diplo- 
matic purposes. We should like to see that idea reduced to par- 
ticulars, and thrown into the shape of a working scheme, before 
we can pronounce upon it. It may be innocent, or it may be dan- 
gerous in the extreme. We can not tell,and Mr. Balfour does not 
enlighten us. So much for the one branch of the controversy. 


On the other, the Prime Minister also left something to be desired. | 


He is, theoretically, in favor of the preferential system. But he 
repeats that it is not feasible, because public opinion is not yet 
‘ripe’ for it. There is a sentiment against it which the head of a 























4 A STARTING ON PARALLEL LINES.—B B CONVERGING.—C CONVERGED 
(VANISHING OR DISSOLUTION POINT). 


(Parallel lines converge in perspective.) 
[The 7zmes says that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are moving on 
parallel lines. ] 
— Westminster Gazette (London). 


government can not disregard. Then, are we to infer that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals are absolutely repudiated? There ought 
to be no doubt upon that point, or any opportunity for the sugges- 
tion—which will not fail to be made, in various quarters—that Mr. 
Balfour recognizes the popular prejudice without approving it. 
We shall certainly be told that Mr. Balfour is merely waiting till 
the ripening process has been completed by his unofficial ally. 
The imputation seems to us discreditable, but the circumstances 
are so peculiar that we can not be surprised at its repetition, until 
it is definitely disclaimed.” 

King Edward was dragged into the crisis on its constitutional 
side. He was said to have objected to some of the names pre- 
sented to him for cabinet rank by Mr. Balfour. The question was 
whether the King had a constitutional right to interfere with Mr. 
Balfour in the work of ministerial reconstruction. “Those who 
have been disturbed in. their minds by reports of an unusual course 
in the negotiations between the sovereign and his political ad- 
visers,” remarks 7he Pall Mall Gazette (London), “may do well 
to bethink them that they may have failed to realize how much 
of the characteristic property of elasticity still belongs to the Brit- 
ish constitution.” “Of the prerogative,” says Zhe St. James's 
Gazette (London), “it may be said, indeed, commendat rarior 
usus ; but to argue that when he who wields it is possessed of the 
deepest and truest political sagacity he must refrain from its use 
lest another day the power may lie in the hands of one less fitted, 
seems to us a sufficiently absurd doctrine.” “Changes in the con- 
stitution have not abrogated the monarch’s right to a voice in the 
selection of his ministers,” declares Zhe /rish Times (Dublin). 
The Westminster Gazette (London) prints this: 


“ As everybody knows, there has been much more free talk than 
free writing about the delayed reconstruction of the ministry and 
the cause of the delay. It gave general satisfaction, the cause of 
the delay, for it was understood to be the King’s hesitation to 
accept a ministry so ‘reconstituted’ that its shattered prestige 
remained as it fell, and that not even a show of ability, or intention, 
or desire to repair its worst default was pretended. This should 
have been a reason good enough for patriots of all denominations ; 
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yet here and there hopes were expressed that the King’s preroga 
tive would not be strained; warnings that the authority of the 
crown might be imperiled by carrying it into the machinery of 


Covernment. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FRENCH ANTI- 
. CLERICAL CAMPAIGN. 


8 Fda ahaa cee the French ministry now in power at Paris 

wishes to proclaim to the world the extremes of which its 
anticlericalism is capable, it dedicates a statue to “some enemy of 
God.” Such is the interpretation of recent events to which the 
Roman Catholic Correspondant (Paris) finds itself driven when it 
reflects upon the flamboyant outbursts during the unveiling cere- 
monies at the Renan monument recently. The whole proceedings, 
asserts this clerical magazine, amounted to “a manifestation 
against our Lord Jesus Christ. Renan had spat in the face of 
Jesus Christ. Good! Enough! He must havea statue!” To 
the anticlerical Action (Paris) the Renan statue suggests a series 
of warnings to Premier Combes. “The monks and nuns,” it is 


ry 


forced to conclude, “want to roast all friends of free thought.” 
“Not satisfied with having roasted great men in the past, they 
vilify their memories in the present.” The monks and nuns, we 
are further assured, had they the power, would “roast the entire 
anticlerical majority” in the French Chamber of Deputies, even 
as, in the sixteenth century, “they roasted that champion of men- 
tal emancipation, Etienne Dolet.” 

The anticlerical majority, now that the Chamber of Deputies 
has resumed its sessions in Paris, must, to quote the Socialist 
Petite République (Paris), “ proceed with the work of liberation,” 
which is separation of church and state, “so long desired, so long 
deferred.” The more weighty organs of Paris opinion, the /ourna/ 
des Débats and the Temps, forecast times of storm and stress. 
Both agree that the Premier is on the best possible terms with the 
Socialists as well as with the three other political groups upon 
which the ministerial majority now rests. This is interpreted to 
portend a renewed campaign against the clerical element; but 
what form it will take remains to be seen. The Action asserts 
that “religion is a malady to be exterminated like tuberculosis ” 
but the Lanterne (Paris) would be satisfied for the present with 


separation of church and state. The Paris correspondent of the 

















AGONY. 


There will soon be but one point left as a resting place for the Turk. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


THE TURK AND 
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London 7imes predicts a series of uncompromising measures 
directed against the church’s existing legal status, unless the 
Combes ministry falls. The /%garo (Paris) thinks the visit of the 
King of Italy to Paris may, contrary to expectation, moderate 
anticlerical energy : 

“ The anticlerical violence we now behold does not always pro- 
duce the effect intended by those responsible for it. Sometimes it 
even has results the direct opposite of those anticipated. . . . In 
addition to the political reasons which the anticlerical coalition 
alleges for its course, the prospect of strengthening Italian friend- 
ship is also urged as a justification of present policy. We are 
reminded of the dread once felt by the house of Savoy of a pos- 
sible restoration of the temporal power through the medium of an 
understanding between France and the Vatican. Allusion is made 
to the anxiety once felt in the capital of unified Italy on account of 
the clerical sentiments formerly dominating the French national 
assembly. It is inferred from all this that the best way to get on 
good terms with the Quirinal is to overwhelm the Roman curia 
with provocation and insult. To this effect M. Combes spoke last 
March inthe Senate. But here is precisely where the Machiavellis 
of the Masonic lodges miscalculate. Tho it be certain that at first 
Italian statesmen saw without displeasure the development in 
France of an anticlerical policy likely to embroil us with the Holy 
See, it is not less certain that this policy, by its excesses, now pro- 
duces in the Quirinal as much alarm as it once produced satisfac- 
tion. Our friends in Italy think the violence—legal or otherwise— 
of the Combes ministry against the regular and secular clergy will 
inevitably produce a clerical reaction.” 

The /ndépendance Belge (Brussels), altho anticlerical, thinks the 
Combes ministry has tended occasionally toward persecution of 
the clericals. But the Roman Catholic 7aé/et (Rome) said re- 
cently that the expected clerical reaction in France had failed to 
assert itself. The London Mews says the French clericals are 
now “discouraged.”—7yanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


EUROPEAN DISARMAMENT.—The schemes put forth by friends of peace 
for a general disarmament are based upon sheer delusion, declares the 
Journal des Débats (Paris). The German Emperor, it says, “stands in the 
way,” largely because he has resolved to be “as powerful on the water as 
he is on the land.” 

A POETIC WORLD POLicy.—The Prince of Montenegro is devoted to the 
principle of “a great Servia,” according toa writer in the Nouvelle Revue 
(Paris). “But as he has not material means sufficient for his purpose he 
devotes himself to the productions of plays and poems in which his views 
are expounded.” These productions are staged and printed and propagate 
his “great idea.” 

PANSLAVISM.—The will of Peter the Great is supposed to embody the 
ideals of Panslavism, we are told by the Ruthenische Revue (Vienna), but 
the will of Peter the Great is not genuine and Panslavism is not genuine 
either. Panslavism is simply kept going by the Russian Government for 
political purposes. The Slavs have no ethnological homogeneity and they 
can not be united for Russian ends, 

















DIPLOMACY, 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARIA AND RUSSIA—“ We will not interfere with his meal— 
but with his digestion.” —Fischietto (Turin) 


HIS TROUBLES. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A “*‘LATTER-DAY SAINTS” NOVEL. 


THE LIONS OF THE LORD. By Harry Leon Wilson. Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 
seo pp. Price, $1.50. Lothrop Publishing Company. 


ERE isa novel worthy of very high praise. It deserves more than 

H an ephemeral success. There is certainly no intrinsic reason 

why it should not live. It is strong, finely written, of unrelax- 

ing interest, despite its half a thousand pages, and the characters are 

flesh-and-blood women and men vividly portrayed. A critic may doff 

his hat to Mr. Harry (surely for this novel he should have written it 
‘‘Henry’’) Leon Wilson and give him a lusty encore. 

If the writer has selected a canvas of heroic dimensions, his theme de- 
manded as much for proper elbow-room. ‘There is no sense of ‘‘ pad- 
ding”; noteven of mistaken proportions. There is the realistic minutize 
of Verestchagin, and his breadth, with a technic more refined and com- 
manding. The book is practically a history of Mormonism. The Lat- 
ter-Day Saints, ejected by the country’s soldiers from Nauvoo in 1847, 
trekked from their burned and pillaged homes across a maddeningly 
sterile waste of land to the acme of desolation amid the Wahsatch hills, 
and inthat barren spot reared Deseret, the Salt Lake City of to-day. 
They are pictured in their hegira and in their upbuilding, material and 
spiritual. Mr. Wilson has digested Mormon history and tradition until 
he has made it his own. The average ‘‘Gentile’’ mind has scant ap- 
preciation of this strange body of religionists, half foreign, half native, 
encysted in the United States. To the many, Mormons area cross mob 
of lecherous fanatics, who are astumbling-block of scandal to the rest of 
the land. The deeper student, especially one who has dwelt among 
them and imbibed their atmosphere, 
may find them a blemish on our civil- 
ization, while modifying this judg- 
ment of them in many ways. Mr. 
Wilson appraises them with level- 
headed and consistent fairness. 

He pictures their stubborn fight 
with the soil, their attitude under 
trials, whether climatic or pecuniary 
or from aggressive national attacks. 
If they have proved malleable to the 
country’s spirit since, they were, 
under the absolute control of Brig- 
ham Young, the most stiffnecked of 
religionists. 

The most lurid chapter in the his- 
tory of Mormonism, as known to the 
outside world, is the Mountain Mead- 
ows Massacre, when an emigrant 


























HARRY LEON WILSON. train, numbering 120 or more, was 


blotted out by ‘‘ the Saints.” This 
plays an important part in the romance which Mr. Wilson deftly inter- 
weaves. 

Joel Rae, ‘‘the Lute of the Holy Ghost," is a beautiful creation. 
There is something of the tender grace of Jean Valjean about this 
young Mormon, who ‘“‘ works out his salvation” amid so drastic an en- 
environment. His purity, zeal, generosity, and self-sacrifice mark him 
as one of the Lord's predestined, no matter what creed claims his nom- 
inal affiliation. His father was killed and his sister outraged by the 
United States troops at Nauvoo, and, bitterest blow of all, the woman 
he loved, to whom his soul was faithful all his life, forsook the Mormon 
creed and the man who loved it even more than he loved her. 

Mr. Wilson’s ability for romantic coloring is suggestive of Victor 
Hugo. Once or twice it slips, through excess, into melodrama; but 
considering the countless pitfalls that the theme created for his pen, his 
contained, but vigorous, sobriety is tobe commended. The poor, earnest, 
suffering Joel Rae secures lodgment in the heart, and will be cherished 
with tearful respect and tenderness. 


A POET AND A VAMPIRE. 


THE SILVER Poppy. By Arthur Stringer. Cloth, 


5 x 7% in., 291 pp 
Price, $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 


BEAUTY doctor once caricatured the face of a prominent woman 
in his advertisement. To one whosuggested that this gave suffi- 
cient cause for a suit for damages, he replied: ‘‘I believe I w#// 

sue that woman; the ad. didn’t draw worth a cent.” 
If the report is true that the author of ‘‘ The Silver Poppy "’ has taken 
a leading novelist as the model of Cordelia Vaughan, the fair plagiarist 
of his story, then he has acase in the court of literature for punitive 
damages. The caricature is so evidently inspired by personal ani- 
mosity that it fails of artistic effect. There are creative portions of the 
book which indicate the author's true ability as a novelist; but these are 
impaired by their juxtaposition with scenes which, if not transcripts 
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from real life, are inexplicably banal bits of invention. If the reader 
possesses a sense at all artistic, itis jarred asif by opening an edition 
de luxe where artistic engravings are 
mingled with half-tones of snapshot 
photographs. 

The machinery of the plot, while 
very simple and not at all original, 
is quite sufficient for the author’s 
purpose. We have as main charac- 
ters the immediately recognizable 
vampire of the poet, ‘‘a rag and a 
bone and a hank of hair,”’ and her still 
more familiar victim, the struggling 
literary genius. In order that we may 
make no mistake about the situation 
and its inevitable end, a third stock 
character, the warning friend, relates 
a parable, unintentionally comic, of a 
scientist and a pet vampire bat, that 
shows the hero his finish, 

If the plot is commonplace, the 
same can not be said of the style. 
This is over-brilliant. The poetic 
fragments at the heads of the chapters prove, not the unrecognized 
genius of John Hartley, but the journeyman knack of Arthur Stringer. 
The aphorisms with which the book is crammed are of a higher order 
of workmanship, but they cloy the reader. The temptation to make 
every conversation sparkle has been too much for the noyelist. He 
puts epigrams in the mouths of his supernumeraries in order that the 
principal characters may condemn in epigram the prevalent fad of 
epigram-making. He even makes his plagiarist heroine utter a stream 
of apt and original remarks which are often cleverer than those she has 
pilfered. 

Cordelia Vaughan at least had compunctions about her literary klep- 
tomania; Mr. Stringer’s besetting sin, if less immoral, is more inerad- 
icable and intolerable. He is a hopeless and heartless epigrammaniac. 

















ARTHUR STRINGER. 


CLOSET DRAMA VERSUS THE ACTED PLAY. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA. By Brander Matthews, Cloth, 5 x 
74 in., 351 pp. Price, $1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons 


“HE professor of dramatic literature at Columbia University has 
‘T in this volume attempted to show ‘the slow evolution of the 
drama, from its rude beginnings far back in the forgotten past 
to the pictorial complexity of the present day.” The titles of his ten 
chapters (about one-half of which originally did service as lectures) are: 
‘““The Art of the Dramatist,” ‘‘ Greek Tragedy,” ‘‘ Greek and Roman 
Comedy,’’ ‘‘The Medieval Drama,” ‘‘The Drama in Spain,” ‘The 
Drama in England,’’ ‘‘ The Drama in France,” ‘‘The Drama in the 
Eighteenth Century,” ‘‘ The Drama in the Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘ The 
Future of the Drama.” 

Professor Matthews is a firm believer in the acted play, as distin- 
guished from the closet drama. This distinction is accentuated in each 
chapter, and by its recurrence serves to unify and give uniform direc- 
tion to the volume. In the first chapter he writes: 


‘‘ Praise is abundant for the poetry that adorns the great plays, for 
their sentences of pregnant wisdom, for the subtlety of their authors’ 
insight into conflicting human mo- 
tives; but due consideration is seldom 
bestowed on the skill with which the 
action is conducted—the action, which 
is the heart of the play, and without 
which it is lifeless and inert... . 
The tragedies of the Greek and the 
romantic comedies of the Englishman 
are as great as they are, not because 
of any mere metrical or grammatical 
felicity, but because of their admir- 
able dramaturgic structure—because 
Sophocles and Skakespeare were both 
of them born playwrights ; because 
they were, first of all, not writers of 
poetry, but makers of plays, masters 
of all the tricks of their trade, and 
possessing completely all the re- 
sources of theircraft. The dramatist 
needs to have his full share of play- 
making skill before he can sduqenely 
display his power as a poet; and it 
is this play-making skill, this drama- 
turgic faculty, which sustains and vi- 
talizes every masterpiece of dramatic 
literature.” 
































BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


And yet the dramas of Shakespeare live for the majority of us far more 
by reason of their poetry, their power as literature, than because of 
their dramaturgic qualities. If the world’s judgment is beyond appeal 
(securus judicat orbis terrarum), then Professor Mattbews's main con- 
tention is still open to question. One might plausibly argue that the 
drama is an essentially inferior form of art; that it depends too much 























on externals, hence has not the permanency of the poem or work of 
fiction. Only when a great poet, as Shakespeare, writes poetry in the 
form of the drama do we get a masterpiece. What keeps the plays of 
Shakespeare alive is their poetry, not their dramaturgic qualities. 

The author recognizes this view and makes some attempt to reconcile 
the tw views. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters in this stimulating volume are 
the two last: ‘‘ The Drama in the Nineteenth Century” and * The Fu- 
ture of the Drama.’’ This is how the author sums up the dramatic situ- 
ation in the first part of the nineteenth century: 


‘* Despite their survival inthe Austrian theaters, Grillparzer’s pleas- 
ing plays are no one of them epoch-making; altho they had more life in 
them than the closet dramas upon which British bards like Byron and 
Shelley were then misdirecting their efforts. Throughout Europe dur- 
ing the first-score years of the century the acted drama was for the 
most part frankly unliterary, and the so-called literary drama was plainly 
unactable, proving itself pitifully ineffective whenever it was put on the 
stage.” 


And at the century’s close: 


‘‘When the last year of the century drew to an end, the outlook for 
the drama was strangely unlike that of a quarter century earlier. Ex- 
cept in France, there was everywhere evidence of reinvigoration; and 
even in France there were not lacking playwrights of promise, like 
Hervieu. Perhaps everywhere, except in Norway, it was promise 
rather than final performance which characterized the drama; and yet 
the actual performance of not a few of the dramatists of the half-dozen 
modern languages was already worthy of the most serious criticism. 
Just as a clever playwright so constructs the sequence of his scenes in 
the first act that the interest of expectancy is excited, so the nineteenth 
century—in so far as drama is concerned—dropped its curtain, leaving 
an interrogation mark hanging in the air behind it.” 

Of the future of the drama he says: 


‘“We need not fear that the drama is likely to be less literary because 
the stage has receded behind a picture-frame. But it is likely to be less 
rhetorical, less oratorical, less lyric, less epic, more purely dramatic.”’ 


GREAT WRITERS REEXAMINED. 


Essays ON GREAT WRITERS. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick, Jr. Cloth, 
5x 8in., 354 pp. Price, $1.50. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“T “HERE are eight essays in this volume. Two of them are devoted 
| to Montaigne, showing different aspects of the man and ex- 
plaining his perennial hold upon thoughtful readers. The other 
papers deal with D'Annunzio as novelist, Macaulay as historian, with 
Scott, Don Quixote, some aspects of Thackeray, and English and 
French literatures. Lockhart’s ‘** Life 
of Scott’? is the opening essay, and 
certainly never had the bard of Ab- 
bottsford larger measure dealt out to 
him than at Mr. Sedgwick's hands. 
The praise, however, is so nicely bal- 
anced, and the side lights thrown 
upon the causes that have worked to 
make British prose and poetry what 
they are so indicative of discern- 
ment that the somewhat discursive 
combination makes delightful read- 
ing. 





‘‘A hundred great portraits,” says 
Mr. Sedgwick, ‘‘ have been painted, 
from Masaccio to John Sargent; but 
the great biographies are half a 
dozen, and one of the best is this 
book of Lockhart’s. . . . As time re- 

HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK. cedes into remoteness, books, saving 
a few on which time has no claim, 
become unreadable; but a man’s life retains and tightens its hold upon 
us.” For the work of Scott he does not dread mortality, for he discerns 
in it the bone and fiber of all that has gone to the upbuilding of Eng- 
lishmen as they are: the love of glory growing out of the quest for gain; 
the heroism never divorced from common sense; the admiration for the 
cavalier—the man whose roots run back to feudal days—the only gen- 
tleman, after all is said, profoundly respected by the conservative- 
hearted English nation. These are the elemental points, however 
much the man's genius may soar beyond them in flight. 

Sometimes Mr. Sedgwick discovers strange likenesses in sharp con- 
trasts. Cervantes he regards as one of the greatest of the few world 
authors and Don Quixote as one of the most loveable of imperishable 
creations: 














‘*Don Quixote and Sir Walter Scott look very unlike, one with his 
cracked brain and the other with his shrewd good sense ; but they have 
this in common. that Don Quixote is a heroic man whose heroism is 
obscured by craziness and by the irony under which Cervantes hid his 
own great beliefs, while Scott is a heroic man whose heroism is ob- 
scured by success and by the happiness under which he concealed his 
daily duties faithfully done. In the good school of hero-worship these 
men supplement one another, the proud Spaniard and the canny Scot, 
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great-hearted gentlemen both. Our affection for them is less a matter 
of argument than of instinct.” 


Many fire things are said of the peculiarly brilliant gifts with which 
Macaulay bodied forth the best English characteristics, while yet passing 
by unheeded all that men like Newman, Carlyle, and Ruskin stood for. 

Concerning the brilliancy of D'Arnunzio's art, Mr. Sedgwick does 
not stint his praise ; but he does not believe that a novel of the first rank 
can be made out of the materials at D'Annunzio’s command. ‘In place 
of humor there is sneer, instead of conscience swollen egotism, for the 
deep affections, lust. ... There are great regions of reality and ro- 
mance still to be discovered by bold adventurers, but Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio will not find them unless he be born again.” The essay on 
Thackeray may perhaps prove of greatest interest to most readers, as 
it deals directly with one of the best read of English authors. No point 
of Thackeray's many excellences as author or man is omitted, and this 
gives more force to the critical strictures on his lack of spiritual insight: 

‘* Thackeray has no faith ; he does not entertain high expectations. 
His characters do shameless things, and Thackeray says to the reader, 
‘Be not surprised, injured-seeming friend ; you would have done the 
like under the like temptation.’ At first you contradict, you resent ; 
but little by little Thackeray’s opinion of you inoculates you ; the virus 
takes ; you lose your conviction that you would have acted differently ; 
you concede that such conduct was not impossible, even for you,—no, 
nor improbable,—and, on the whole, after reflection, that the conduct 
was excusable, was good enough, was justified, was inevitable, was 


right, was scrupulously right, and only a Don Quixote would have 
acted otherwise. ose 

‘** Thackeray was able to see that his immediate family [portrayed in 
‘‘ Pendennis’’] were not rogues ; he was also able to draw a most noble 
gentleman, Henry Esmond, by the help of the idealizing lens of a hun- 
dred odd years; but the world he thought he saw about him is the 
world of *‘ Vanity Fair.’ 

‘Thackeray had so many fine qualities that one can not but feel badly 
to see him in sucha place. Had his virtues—his kindness, his tender- 
ness, his charm, his capacity for affection—been energetic enough to 
dominate his entire character, he would have lived among far different 
scenes; his readers would have beheld him brooding over a world where 
passion may be very noble and very base, happy that virtue, in the 
strong or in the weak, may sometimes be found indomitable, and deeply 
serious, deeply conscious, of that inner essence in men which at times 
has persuaded them to believe themselves children of God. Was it 
Thackeray's fault that this was not to be. Or did he suffer the inci- 
dental misfortunes which large causes bring to individuals as they 
follow their own regardless paths ?” 


BATTLES WITH THE DEEP. 


THE WAY OF THE SEA. By Norman Duncan. Cloth, 5 x 7% in., 332 pp. 
Price, $1.50. McClure, Phillips & Co, 


> ieee tales, which deal with the comedies and tragedies of the life 

of the sturdy fisher-folk of the Newfoundland coast. The strug- 

gle of man against the elements, the sly craft of the sea, its lur- 

ing fascination, its trickeries, its vengefulness—such are the themes of 

which the stories are woven. From their perusal, one gets a sense of 
open spaces and of the illimitable might of nature. 

To tell any tale well requires a careful arrangement of material, a skil- 
ful proportioning of description, narration, and dialog; but to makea 
vivid impression on the mind, such an impression as remains longest 
after a thrilling personal experience, the art of repression is all impor- 
tant. Every word must count, everything not essential to the dramatic 
effect must be rigorously excluded. It is here that these tales by Mr. 
Duncan suffer in comparison with the short stories of masters such as 
Mérimée, Balzac, Hawthorne, Poe, and Maupassant. As yet, Mr. Dun- 
can does not exhibit this power of concision to any great degree. 
Balzac defined a short story as ‘‘a narrative sharp and incisive as a blow 
with an ax."’ Such a definition can not be applied to any of the stories 
in this volume. They have local color in abundance and manifest close 
familiarity with the life depicted ; indeed, for the purposes of art the 
author is stiil too close to the life of 
which he writes. Fiction as well as 
history sometimes suffers from a too 
close proximity of a writer to his sub- 
jectmatter. 








The best of Mr. Duncan's stories 
is ‘‘ The Fruits of Toil.” It reminds 
one at times of Homer and of Zola 
by the power shown in dealing with 
large forces. There is something 
akin to the ‘‘ Catalogue of the Ships”’ 
in this: 


‘‘In thirty years after that time, 
Solomon Stride put to sea ten thou- 
sand times. Ten thousand times he 
passed through the ticket rocks to 
the free, heaving deep for salmon and 
cod, thereto compelled by the inland 
waste, which contributes nothing of 
sustenance to the men of that coast. 

. . He weathered four hundred 
gales... . Twenty-one years longer 
old Solomon Stride fished out of Ragged Harbor. He put to sea five 
thousand times more, weathered two hundred more gales, survived 
tive more famines—all in the toil for salmon and cod.”’ 























NORMAN DUNCAN. 
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We have just received from the printer an edi- 
tion of the booklet here pictured. Its cover is 






an exact reproduction in color, size, and ornamenta- 






tion of the cover of one of the ten handsome volumes 

of the Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas. 

Its 86 pages are on the same quality of paper, show ex- 
act reproductions of some of the 9,100 printed pages, 

the 310 maps, the 16 color plates, 1,000 of the 8,000 
illustrations ; also a composite page displaying how 
The Century is kept up to date. 






After telling of the birth and growth of this greatest 






of reference libraries, this book has fascinating chapters 
on the following subjects : 


Music in The Century, 
Plant Life and How to study it. 
Trees—and a Digression. 


The Mechanic, the Electrician, and the Engineer. The Stars and Their Study. 

A Cyclopedia of Bird Life. Insects that Interest. 

The Century in the Home. Architect’s Working Library. 
Arm.-Chair Journeyings. Greatest of Law Dictionaries. 
A Meeting-Place for Notables. The Century in the Studio. 
The Century Railway Service. The Century on the Farm. 

A School of Fish Art Treasures of the World. 
A Cruise on Paper. Horse-Sense and Stable Talk. 
Natural Phenomena. Anatomy. 

The Century in the Printing Office. Bible Study in The Century. 
Three Essentials of the Modern Working Library. The Great Question-Answerer. 


THE CENTURY 
DICTIONARY & 
CYCLOPEDIA 
mais & ATLAS 


to sell this great work 
at half the regular price; how you may receive the ten volumes upon 















Cut this 
corner off 


and mail it 
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John Wanamaker 



























payment of only one dollar, and pay the balance at the rate of ten & New York 
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cents per day, for a little while. v3 PR ay Fo Fee 
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This expensive book will be mailed free, if you will write your name and address into the & Ot details of the half 


price offer, etc., etc. 
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author 
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Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 

“The Aprocryphal and Legendary Life of 
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SOME PEOPLE 
Call Thrift Luck 


Thousands of thrifty men and women have built 
up Savings accounts in this bank that have not 
only made them independent but placed them in a 


class looked upon as lucky. 


Yet there was no luck 


—only thrift and economy—and a determination to 


succeed. 


This bank encourages thrift by accepting 


deposits in any amount from $1.00 up and paying 


interest at the rate of 


40 COMPOUNDED EVERY SIX MONTHS 


The a table shows the rapid g-owth of small weekly savings: 





Week 


$0.25 | Four Per Cent. | $ 
-0| per annum, | 
Pres | compounding | 
5.00| twicea year, | 1 





For For 
Sav on = |Bato of Interest | |5 ll oa 40Years 


146 | 


293 | 


585 


462 | 


73|$ 162) § 403 | bd 294 
80) 58: 


| 


324 

650 | 

1,301 | 
3,252/ 8,070) 25,888 








This bank originated the banking by mail sys- 
tem. It has depositors in all parts of the 
civilized world. 


Booklet and full information sent free if you 
mention THE LITERARY DiGEsrT. 


PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
FOUNDED 1866. 

Capital, Surpias & Profits, $1,116,000.00 





STALL'S BOOKS 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
has the unqualified endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook 
Rev. Cc . M. Sheldon 
Rev. F. B. Meyer 
Dr. Theo. L. Zavter 
Dr. Francis E. Clark 
Bishop Vincent 
Anthony Comstock 
‘Pansy’ 
Frances E. Willard 
Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent physicians, and 
hundreds of others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Wuat A YounG Boy OuGut To Know. 
Wuat A YounG MAN OuGHT TO Know. 
Wuata YOUNG HusBAND OvuGHT To Know, 
Wuat A MAN oF 45 OUGHT To Know, 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D.,and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
Wuata Younc Girt OuGcut To Know. 
Wuat A YounG WomMAN OuGHuT TO Know. 
Wuat A YounG Wire OvuGutT To Know. 
WHAT A WoMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO Know. 


$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Canvassers Wanted 


4 NEW BOOKS.—“ Faces Toward the Light,” 
devotional (Stall). A splendid book for spiritual 
quickening, $1, net. ‘‘ Manhood’s Morning” 
(Conwell). A book of high ideals for young men. 
A golden gift book, $1, net. ‘‘ Maternity” (Drake), 
ac., nat. Pastor's Pocket Record” ' (Stall), 
5oc., net. 
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Choice 5% Bonds. 
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We make a speciai offering of first 
mortgage, gold bonds of various Gas, 
Water. Electric Light and Traction 
Compunies. The propertiesare located 
in flourishing cities, and under ¢ca- 
pable and experienced management 
show a steady growth and large in- 
crease in earnings each year. These 
bonds draw five per cent, payable 
semi-annually ; are of $500 and $1,000 
denomination ; sell at par, and are 
accompanied by a liberal bonus of 
stock. These are high-grade securi- 
ties, and we fully recommend them 
for investment purposes. Detailed in 
formation will be sent upon request. 
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ALITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


How best to clean every- 


thing in and about the 

house. Hundreds of 

useful receipts. 12mo, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK, Cloth, 75 cts. 











patented and sold if patent is obtained by us 
20 years experience. Send for booklet. 


Patent Development Co. of America, 
180 Broadway, New York City. 
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“The Golden Windows.”— Laura E. Richards. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

“Theodore Leschetizky.” — Comtesse Angéle 
Potocka. (The Century Company, $2.) 

“The Book of Children’s Parties.”—Mary and 
Sara White. (The Century Company, $1 net.) 

“John Chambers.”— Rev. William Elliot Griffis, 
(Andrus & Church, Ithaca, N. Y.) 

“My Mamie Rose.”--Owen Kildare, (Baker & 
Taylor Company, $1.50 net.) 

“Nurse Norah.”—Elliott Flower. (James Pott & 
Co., $x. 

“A Book of Cheerful Cats."—J. C. Francis. (The 
Century {°ompany, $r.) 

“The Children Who Ran Away.”—Evelyn Sharp. 
(The Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 

“Six Girls."—Fanny Belle Irving. (Dana Estes 
& Co., $1.25.) 

“Hetty Wesley."—A. T. Quiller-Couch. (The 
Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 

“The Dance of Life."—By author of “Dr. Syn- 
tex.”—A new edition. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 

“The Vicar of Wakefield.”—Oliver Goldsmith. 
New edition. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 

“The Alphabet of Rhetoric.”—Rossiter Johnson. 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.25.) 

“The Story of Rapid Transit.”— Beckles Willson. 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.) 

“The Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson.” 
Thomas E. Watson. (D. Appleton & Co., $2.50 
net.) 

“The Hermit."—Charles Clark Munn. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, $1.50.) 

“After Prison — What?”— Maud Ballington 
Booth. (Fleming H. Revell Company, $1.25 net.) 

“Wide Awake Dialogues.”— T. S. Denison, 
author and publisher, Chicago. 

“Samuel Brohl & Co.”—M. Victor Cherbuliez. 
(The Ormeril Company, Cleveland, O.) 

“My Candles and Other Poems.”—Eliza Boyle 
O'Reilly. (Lee & Shepard, $1 net.) 

“Etiquette."—Agnes H. Morton. (Penn Publish- 
ing Company, $o.50.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
[Commemorating his Seventieth: Birthday. | 
By EDWIN MARKHAM. 

I know a veteran redwood standing high 

Upon a lofty cliff in Siskiyou, 

Looking on hilltops reaching to the blue, 
And looking on bright regions of the sky ; 
A hundred strong young sons are ever nigh 

In comrade cirque about him, to befriend 

When canyons brim with quiet—to defend 


When lightnings probe the dark and torrents 
cry. 
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A MARVELOUS CHARM. 


From the moment one steps from the train at Lake- | 
wood he is conscious of entering a different atmosphere, | 
The scent of the pines prevails and the quiet aristotratic | 
surroundings are impressive. The broad roadway in| 
front of the station is thronged with fashionable turn- 
outs, and without noise or confusion the visitor is | 
Whisked away to his hotel, than which there is none 
finer in the land. At these vast abodes there is none of | 
the cold, chilly atmosphere so often found at resort | 
hostelries ; instead, the spacious reception-rooms are | 
cheery with great log fires; tone is added by the charm- | 
ng decorations, and the courtliness with which the | 
guest is met places an assurance on the whole, while | 
the Service In every respect is such that the guest re- | 
marks it. Lakewood’s cottage settlement is now of | 
considerable proportions, and Mr. George J. Gould has | 
built a magnificent estate at Lakewood, which he makes 
as his home for a greater part of the year. 

There is nothing undignified or trashy regarding 
Lakewood; its streets are of macadam, broad, well 
kept, and shaded by towering trees, and the prevailing 
sport is driving, for the roads in every direction are 
excellent. Golf and polo are likewise popular, and the 
facilities for each are exceptional. 

The New Jersey Central is the only road reaching 
Lakewood, and its train service from New York or 
Philadelphia is fast and frequent. If you are interested 


in Lakewood send 7 : 
Burt.G. PA for Lakewood Brochure 
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Diamonds on Credit yoder sre LOFTIS | We are the Largest House jf tic Diamar 


business. We 
that any person of honest intentions, no | are also one of the oldest—Est, 1858. We refer 
matter how far away they may live, may | to any bank in America—ask your local bank 
open a Confidential Charge Account for a | how we stand in the business world. They will 
Diamond, Watch, or other valuable article | refer to their Commercial Agency books andtell 
of jewelry, and pay the same in a series | you that westand very high, and that ourrepre- 
of easy monthly payments. sentations may be accepted without question, 


Write to-day for our given with every 
How to Do It. beautifully illustrated Our Guarantee Certificate Diamond, is the 
Catalogue, and from it select any article | broadest and strongest ever issued by a re- 
that you would like to wear or own; or, | sponsible concern. Further, we give the broad 
perhaps, use as a gift to a loved one. We} guarantee of complete satisfaction to every 
will send your selection on approval to | purchaser. Our exchange system is the most 
your home, place of business, or express | liberal ever devised, for it permits you to re- 
office, as you prefer. Examine it as leisurely | turn any Diamond bought of us, and get the 
and as carefully as you wish; then, if it | full amount paid in exchange for other goods 
is all that you anticipated, and the best be a larger diamond. 
value you ever saw for the money asked- P : 
pay one-fifth of the price and keep it. The | Your Christmas Plans, Wilt not be complete 
balance you may send us-in eight equal a until you have oe 
monthly payments. through our Catalogue, and considered what 

; . you can do in gift-making in conjunction with 

On the Other Hand if you decide not | the LOFTIS SYSTEM. The $ which you might 

§ to buy, simply re- pay for something cheap and trashy will make 
turn the article to us at our expense. | the first payment on, and put you inimmediate 
Whether you buy or not, we pay all ex-| possession of, a splendid Diamond or Watch. 
press and other charges—you pay nothing, | You can thus make gifts that are commensur- 





























neither do you assume any risk or obliga- | ate with, and appropriate to, the circumstances, 

tion whatever. without any considerable initial outlay. 

To the Cash Bu ers of Diamonds we have a proposition to make which is thoroughly 
y § characteristic of our house. It is nothing less than 

a written agreement to return all that they paid for a Diamond—less ten per cent.—at any 

time within one year. Thus, one might wear a fifty-dollar Diamond for a whole year, then 

send it back and get $45, making the cost of wearing the Diamond less than 10 cts. per week, 


Write to-day} LOETIS BROS. @ CO. 


Diamonds— Watches—Jewelry 
/ | for Catalogu 
f Ca sickest Dept. L-41 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Mss: z, Tool 
om (Cabinets 


Full Size Tool«; Best Quality; Fully Warranted and 
Sharpened Ready for Use. 
HEIGHT WIDTH DEPTH CONTAINS PRICE 
No. 15 31% ins. 9ins. Wins. 44 tools $25.00 


























Patent pending. (Cut of No. 15 Cabinet.) 


No. 16. 31% “ _ rT 38 20.00 
No.17. 23 “ | ie es hes 15.00 
No. 18 23 “ 15 “* a a ~~ = 10,00 


Also assortment of nails, screws, tacks, screw-eyes, etc., in 
drawer. All cabinets made of polished quartered oak, and fitted 
with brass hinges, cylinder lock, and special brass fastenings. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Tool Cabinets and Work 
Benches. 

If you will mention LiTeRARyY DiGcEstT we will pay transportation 
charges to any point within 500 miles of New Y ¥ 

Write us for anything in the line of Hardware, Cutlery or 
Tools. This has been our business 87 years. 


Tore WHITE, VAN GLAHN & CO., 49 East 42d St., New York 


WHITMAN SADDLES 
Known the world over. Every- 
thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 

THE MEHLBACH SADDLE Co, 





Tools 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE — 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL | 








Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville. N. Y.; Etc 








hure to C. M. | pan 
«. New Jersey Central (143), N. Y. City. Write for Price. List. Suce Whit Yo. 
The book is free for the asking. ae | K Li P Ss | CATALOGUE oR cae uns Ratio Ce 


H. H. Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass. TREE 104 Chambers St. New York City 


Readers of Tax LrrerarRy Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to aavertisers. 
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The great industries and numerous 
facilities for profitable investment in 
Pittsburg allow the payment of 4¢ 
interest on Savings Deposits and 2% 
on ordinary Checking Accounts. In- 
terest compounded every six months. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS, PROFITS, 


$6,000,000.00 


DEPOSITS, 


$10,000,000.0 


Deposits received from $1.00up. You can 
open an account and do all your 
BANKING BY MAIL. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 5. 














TIFFANY @) STVDIOS 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


F VERY Rug offered by the Tif- 

fany Studios is imported 
direct from the Orient, and when 
received, its quality and colorings 
are passed upon by experts before 
it is added to the stock. The 
collection is especially noteworthy 
by reason of the number of rare 
and unusual rugs it includes. 

The activities of the Tiffany 
Studios cover the allied arts and 
crafts as applied to decoration. 




















Descriptive brochures 
mailed on request 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
TIFFANY SHOW ROOMS 
ARE OPEN TO VISIT- 
ORS AT ALL TIMES 











333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE 
NEW YORK 


The “Best” Light 


fsa portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing Saly 2 cts. per week. Makesand burns 
its own gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, and cheaper taan kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT«CO. 
92 E. 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO. 


GRANDEST HOLIDAY PRESENT 


ever given to a man, Woman or child. THE INTER- 
NATIONAL GLOBE, a $100.00 Globe value, and out 
International Geographical History—both for only $2.00. 
Send your order, or write to-day for full information. 

INTERNATIONAL GLOBE CO., Times Bidg., New York, N.Y. 























And now I bring’ you, poet, on your height 
Of deeds and days, a bough from that good 
tree 
Nursed on the music of Balboa’s sea— 
To you now, with yvour hundred sons of song 
Who stand about you that no power o’ the 
night 
Shall shake your steps, no star shall work you 
wrong 
From 7he /lerald, New York, October 11. 


“Il Longed for Love.”’ 


By FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


I longed for love, and, eager to discover 
Its hiding-place. I wandered far and wide; 
And as, forlorn, I sought the lone world over, 


Unrecognized, love journeyed at my side 
I craved for peace and priceless vears expended 
In unrewarded search from shore to shore; 
But, home returned, the weary seeking ended, 
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Peace welcomed me where dwelt my peace of 


yore! : 
From Zhe Outlook. 


October Moonlight. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
The moon is up at half-past five, 

She frightens me among the pines : 
The moon, and only half-past five! 
With half the ruddy day alive 

So soon, so high, so cold, she shines, 

This daylight moon among the pines. 


The moon is walking in the wood, 
Her face is very white and strange ; 

The moon is coming through the wood, 

Her face half-hidden in her hood, 
Cold silver face whose hourly change 
Blanches her cheek more white, more strange. 


The moon beneath a pine-tree stands, 
Her weary face is full of dreams; 

The moon by yonder pine-tree stands, 

She builds a palace with her hands, 
Pillars of silver, shafts nd beams,— 
She builds a palace for her dreams. 


The moon is sleeping in the trees, 
So early is she tired of heaven, 
The moon is dreaming in the trees 
Her shepherd boy she sees! she sees! 
Asleep and it is only seven! 
O moon, that is so tired of heaven. 
—From Harfer’'s Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 


No Need of Praise.— An interesting story in re- 
gard to General Miles comes from the recent En- 
campment of the Grand Army at San Francisco, 
and is published in 7he Saturday Evening Post. 
The general, while being entertained at a club, 
was rallied good-humoredly by an old-time com- 
rade for his failure to wina laudatory “send-off” 
in his retirement papers. 

“In reply to that,” remarked General Miles, “let 
me tellastory. Theapplication may seem a trifle 
egotistical, but as the story is a good one, I’ll ven- 
ture it. 

“In the early days of the West an itinerant 
preacher stopping for refreshment one day at the 
pioneer homeof one of his parishioners was served, 
among other things, with apple pie. It was nota 
good pie. The crust was heavy and sour, but the 
encomiums which that clergyman heaped upon it 
were great. The good wife knew that she had had 
bad luck with the baking, and as she was in real- 
ity an excellent cook she determined that the next 
time that preacher came her way he should havea 
pie that was faultless. . 

“He told her when he was to return, and on that 
day she set before him an apple pie that was the 
lreal thing. He ate’it, but to her astonishment 
vouchsafed not a word of commendation. This 
was more than the housewife would stand. 

“* Brother,’ she exclaimed, ‘when you were here 
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“oversensitive to eclds.’”’ The chances 
are ten to one that the trouble is not 
with the man, but with his underwear. 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


strengthens weak chests and prevents 
colds, because it is natural underwear. 
The loop-fleece lining of Wright’s 
Health Underwear absorbs the perspi- 
ration, and by maintaining an air 
space between skin and garment, al- 
lows the skin to breathe easily and 
naturally. It retains the body heat, 
and allows perfect ventilation without 
chill. Our valuable book—“Dress- Yi, 
ing for Health,” sent free. J / 


WRIGHT’S ; 
















, 7 J 

t Oh f, 
HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. ) OAL 
76 Franklin St., NewYork. / inal t 





es 
Frost King ana Frost Queen 
Chamois Vests 


are worn by men and women who appreciate 
cold-weather comfort—who want protection 
against cold—damp winds and sudden changes; 
people who go out of doors on the coldest days— 
those who make it their duty to reduce the 
dangers of pneumonia and all chest and lung 
troubles to a minimum. 

These garments are made of specially- 
tanned chamois skin; they cannot be made 
warmer—or better. Perfect fitting—light and 
comfortable. Price, $3.00 each. 

_ Ask your druggist to show you a Frost 
King or Frost Queen Chamois Vest. Look 
for the label*-you’ll find satisfaction. 

Descriptive booklet sent free. 


Bauer & Black 267 25th Street ChicagoUSA 

















This Handsome Bath-Room Set Free 
To introduce our handsome 
line of Bath-Room Fittings, 
we express this set to you 
without cost. There is no ped- 
dling. Write tu-day for par 
ticulars. Deo it now ! 
Address Department W, 
LAKE CITY SUPPLY CO. 
155 Washington St., Chicago 











Reader: of Tae Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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last you ate an apple pie that wasn’t more than 
half-baked, and you praised it to the skies. Now 
you have eaten a pie that nobody needs to be 
ashamed of, but you haven’t a word to say in its 
favor. I can’t understand it.’ 

“*My good sister,’ replied the preacher, ‘that 
pie you served me a few days ago was sadly in need 
of praise, and I. did my full duty in that direction ; 
but this fine pie, bless your heart, does not require 
any enlogy ’™ 


Leishman’s Happy Remark.—J. G. A. Leish- 
man, United States Ambassador to Turkey, is said 
to be a millionaire ; but in childhood he was an in- 
mate of an orphan asylum in Pittsburg. His ready 
wit and pluck, joined to industry, caused him to 
rise in life. This story of his youth, which is pub- 
lished in the Boston Post, exemplifies his power of 
making the best of an awkward situation: 

He was driving along a narrow country road. 
Suddenly he saw another team approaching from 
the opposite direction. For Mr. Leishman to turn 
out would have meant the sinking of his carriage 
to the hubs in the mud of a ditch, but the other 





team could have turned out without inconveni- 


ence. 
The driver of the other rig, however, showed no 


' 
desire to turn out. He wasa fat man, and he and 


Mr. Leishman approached each other till the noses | 
of their horses touched. Each, it was plain, was | 
determined not toturn out. They stopped, face 
to face, and for a while glared at each other in 
silence. 


Finally the fat man lighted a cigar, crossed his | 
legs and began to puff comfortably away. Mr. 
Leishman took out a pipe and smoked in turm. 

Then the fat man took a newspaper from under 
the seat and began toread. Evidently, Mr. Leish- 
man reasoned, this was to be a contest of patient 
waiting (and at patient waiting he was not good) 
or else it was to be a contest that would be decided 
by acoup of some sort. To accomplish a coup, he 
made up his mind to break the silence, and be- 
tween puffs he said: 

“When you’re through with that paper I'd like 
to look at it, if you don’t mind.” 

This remark caused the fat man to laugh. He 
apologized to the other for his churlishness, drew 
his carriage out sothat Mr. Leishman’s could pass, 
and the two parted good friends. 





Bailey Got the Nomination.—Arthur Will- 
iams, of Houston, Texas, tells this story of Sena- 
tor Bailey, which we take from the New York 
Tribune 


There was a Democratic Congress convention in 
Bailey’s neighborhood, and he started to walk to 
it. On the way he meta farmer, who gave hima 
lift. “Going to the convention?” asked Bailey 
after a while. “Yep,” said the farmer. “ Ever 
hear of a young lawyer named Bailey ‘round 
here?” asked Bailey. “ Nope,” said the farmer. 
“Good speaker, and bright fellow, 1 understand,” 
suggested Bailey. “S’pose so,” said the farmer. 
“Yes,” continued Bailey, “and he will be over 
there to-day, andI tell you what we'll do. We'll 
call on him to make a speech. You see all your 
friends, tell them about Bailey, and we'll call on 
him.” : 


The farmer said “All right.” No more was said 





about the matter until there was a lapse in the 
convention during the preliminary movements of | 
the body. Suddenly the old farmer got up and 
suggested that the convention hear from Mr. 
Bailey, “a risin’ young lawyer of these diggin’s,”’ 
he said, “an’ a feller who talks like puttin’ out 
fire.” “Bailey! Bailey! Bailey!” more than a 








AN INTERESTING PAPER. 


Out in Montana there is a Co-operative Company whose 

principal business is raising cattle and sheep belonging to 
its shareholders, The company is said to have provena 
success from the start, and now has over 600 shareholders 
Scattered all over the United States, nearly 150 of whom 
are ladies, 
The Company is just issuing an illustrated paper, show- 
& pictures of the ranches and explaining how money is 
made in rafsing cattle and sheep in Montana, It is an in- 
teresting paper, and may be had by any one by addressing 
the Montana Co-onerative Ranch Company, Great Falls, 
Montana, mentioning this paper. 


in 
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HAVEMEYERS BELOER, 


417 WALh 81. NEW VOR 









































“CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” is packed in neat SEALED BOXES, and is NEVER 
soldin bulk. Itis packed at the refinery and opened in the household;—there is ne interme- 


diate handling. Hence, no dirt, no waste, no 


ossible adulteration. Every piece alike—and 


every piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result ofits perfect crystallization. Conve- 
nient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in ex-. 
cellence. When buying this sugar remember that the sealed package bears the design of a 


**‘Domino’’ Mask, ‘‘Domino 


Stones, the name of ‘Crystal Domino,’’ as well as the 


names of the manufacturers, You will be pleased the moment youopenabox. You willbe 
better pleased when you have tried it in your tea, coffee, etc. 


IT IS SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS, 
and is manufactured only by HAVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK. 








Makes Strong, 
» Healthy Children. 


oe 
Pe 
ee 


F YOU want your children to become vigor- 
ous manly men and strong womanly women 
safeguard their health with the Natural Food— 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit—the only 
naturally porous (digestible)food made 
from wheat. In this natural builder is con- 
tained the exact food counterpart of 
every element of the body. 
Dr. Francis H. Plummer, Chelsea, Mass., says: 
“Your productis a perfect food from a physiological 
standpoint. I can especially commend it asa very de- 
sirable addition to the dietary ofany family.” 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
Send for the Vital Question Cook Book M!lustrated In 
colors FREE. It tells how to prepare Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit in over 250 different ways. Address 


The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














Buy Furs From Albrecht 


é _— The Fur Center of the 

1 | Fur City of America. 
That “ Final Touch” of correctness in attire 
is only attained by handsome furs. Half a 
century of experience in the manufacture of 
Furs gives us the right to claim Supremacy, 
and the liberal patronage which we have 
retained during all this time is in itself the 
hest recommendation we could give. 
Send at once for the 


International Fur Authority 


an exponent of famous Albrecht Furs. It 
thoroughly reviews and illustrates all the 
correct and standard styles in fur wear, con- 
taining authentic information and lowest 
market prices. The recognized and only 
% > complete Fur Authority in America. No 

* woman should be without this valuable 
Founded 1855. work. Send stamp to cover postage. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, Box F, 20 E. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Best Yet 


Elegant, com- 
fortable leather 
chair that auto- 
matically adjusts 
itself to 15 posi- 
tions, sitting or 
reclining. Noth- 
ing like it. Un- 
equaled for 
resting, reading, 

writing, sewing,etc. Usein any room. It’s 


The B-B Adjustable Chair 


Praised by all who own one. Durable and 
handsome. Nine styles and prices to suit 
anyone. 


Sent FREE—Finely illustrated descriptive catalogue 
of B-B Adjustable Chairs. Write now and get one. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
1732 Holborn Street, Racine Junction, Wis. 
“Sole Manufacturers B-B Adjustable Chairs ” 








AGENTS WANTED 


To take orders for Sahlin Perfect 
Form and Corset Combined and 
made-to-order corsets. Big profit. 
Exclusive territory. Samples pre- 
paid. Write for Catalogue and 
terms to-day. 


Woman’s Apparel Supply Co., 
43-47 Fulton Street, Chicago. 








Are Your Legs Straight ? 


If not they will appear straight and 
trim if you wear our easy Pneumatic 
and Cushion-Rubber Forms. (Patents 
applied for throughout the world.) 
Adjusted instantly ; defy detection. 
Immediately one by men of fash- 
ion. Write for full description, mailed 
under plain letter seal. 

Henderson & Henderson, Inc, 
Dept. LS Buffalo, N. ¥. 
(Man’f’rs, under five patents, H. & H. 
Pneumatic Bust Forms for Women.) 











25 Years the Standard of Excellence 


JAEGER POROUS WOOLENS 


Only True Sanitary Underwear , 


Readers of THE Lirerary Digest are asked. to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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School Children Should Drink 


ORLICK’s 


MALTED Milk 


Children require a nutritious, palatable table 
drink. It is well known that tea and coffee 
are injurious, as they impair both the diges- 
tion and nerves of a growing child. Horlick’s 
Malted Milk is invigorating, healthful, upbuilds 
and strengthens the brain, nerves and muscles. 





Horlick’s Malted Milk contains, in the form of a 
tempting food-drink, pure, rich milk, from our own dai- 
ries, combined with an extract of thechoicest grains. It 
is very nourishing, delicious, and easily digested. Put up 
in powder form, instantly prepared by stirring in hot or 
cold water, without further cooking or addition of milk. 

In TABLET form, also, ready to eat as a quick school 
luncheon, or in place of candy, at recess, or between 
meals. In both natural and chocolate flavor. 

Samples of powder or tablet form, or both, will be sent 
free upon request. All druggists sell it. 

Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis. U.S. A. 
& Parringdon Road, London, England. 25 St. Peter St., Montreal), Canada 
Established 1873. 




















If Your Eyes 

are defective you cannot see clearly; you do not 
get a perfectimage. Thelens is the eye of the 
camera; if you do not have a perfect lens, you 
cannot make a perfect picture. 


THE GOERZ LENS 


is recognized by leading photographers and ex- 
perts as the finest lensinthe world. Your dealer 
will fit a Goerz Lens to your camera if told todo 
so. Write for New Descuiptive catalogue. 


C. P. GOERZ, Room 34, 52 E. Union Square,N. Y. 


f “99% of Camera Value is in the Lens”? § 














ELECTRICITY 


is the topic of the hour and 


“ELECTRICITY” 


is the only one dollar a year 


Electrical WEEKLY in 


the world =: 3 s 3s °.3 
Send for a sample copy, or better 
still mail us $100 for a 
year’s subscription 
ELECTRICITY NEWSPAPER CO. 
136 Liberty Street :; New York 








WANTED—teliigent men of business ability. 

Teachers or professional men preferred 
, qualifi- 
ew York 


who desire to earn $40 a week or more. Givea 
cations, references. Dopp, Meap & Company, 





Bailey made one of the hottest speeches of his life, 


|}and the upshot of the whole thing was that the 


| “*risin’’? young lawyer of these diggin’s” got the 


| 





| 


} 
| 
| 








nomination for Congress. 





Grant Kissed them 


author of “Songs of Two Centuries,” 


Ballads,” etc., was speakirg the other day of his} 


last interview with General Grant. He said: 


“Thad seen him and met him on various occa- 


sions, but this was the first time I had ever had 
him to myself for halfan hour. It was ata coun- 
try railroad-station where we were both waiting 
foratrain. A more simple, quiet undemonstra- 
tive man in private conversation I never saw. We 
talked of his famous trip around the world, and 


|} compared data concerning places where we had 


both been. Especially was he struck with Ayr, 


Both,— Will ¢ arleton, | 


“Farm | 
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dozen yells went up, and Bailey came forth. Joe 





the birthplace of Burns, and with two of Burns’s 
nieces, the Misses Begg, two elderly maiden ladies | 


who lived in a cozy cottage a few miles from 
‘auld Kirk Alloway,’ and who were daughters of 
Burns’s sister. I had happened to visit them im- 
mediately after Grant was there, and they were 
naturally enthusiastic about the great American 
hero. ‘When he went awa’,’ said one of them to 
me confidentially, ‘he kissed my sister good-by.’ 
But when I laughingly repeated this to the 
General, a twinkle appeared in his eye, and he 
said, quietly, ‘I kissed both of them.’” 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Why ?— 
Can anybody tellif Lynn 
Is where they train the linnet? 
Or why an angle worm has not 
A single angle in it? 
Buffalo Express. 


And, while you are about it, say, 
What is the reason why 
May apples do not come in May, 
Or June bugs till July? 
—Chicago Times 


Or why the daisies are not dazed 
When the rain falls from the sky? 
And piebald horses are not raised 
By eating piebald pie? 
Brooklyn Eagle, 


Then tell us why a dogwood bark 
Is but a catnip tea, 
And why a man ison a lark, 
When he is all at sea? 
—Buffalo Commercial, 


A Small Favor.—FARMER (to lady): “Have 


you seen my bull?” 

LADY: “Mercy no! Where is he?” 

FARMER : “He got loose. Andif you should see 
him, will you please keep on that there red coat 
and run this way ?”"—Zife. 





Pat Lllustrates.—Bridget and Pat were reading 
an article on “‘The Law of Compensation.” 
“Just fancy!” exclaimed Bridget. “ Accordin’ 


ito this, whin a mon loses wan av his sinses an- 





Pears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 


comfort. 
Sold all over the world, 
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Does your spare time bring you both profit and 
pleasure? We can show you how to make it do this 


Write for our booklet, “ Plaiting for Profit and 
Pleasure.” Special offer of complete equipment 
for those wishing to start a life business. Mod- 
erate prices, and time given to make payments. 
A business education, along the line of elec- 
troplating, given free to our patrons. The 

aragon outfit, for household use and for 
doing first-cla-s small work, from $1.75 up. Val- 
uable practical formulas given free with each 
outfit, when requested. We have the enly non- 
poisonous plating compounds on the market ; 
amateurs can operate our outfits with safety 
and success. 


Mentioning department will insure prompt attention 


ELECTROTECHNIC @ CHEMICAL CO, 
72 Washington Square, South 
| Department 17 New York City 
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Look on the Lid 


for the words “Witt’s Can” stamped on every 
genuine 


Witt’s Corrugated Can 


Is water-tight. - Close-fitting lid tightl 

covers a heaping-full can. The only fire-proof, 
dust-tight, safe receptacle for hot ashes, 
Get Witt’s Corrugated Pail forcarrying 
ashes, If your dealer hasn’t them, write us. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 
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CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 
Pluneiom °48 to $5,000 
More brilliant than gas or electricity, Costs less 
y than kerosene. Suited for any building anywhere. 
Write for booklet T 

J. B. COLT CO. 
21 Barclay St.NewYork 


The largest makers of 
Acetylene Apparatus 
and Stereupticons, 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 











cured to stay cured. Cause re- 
moved. Health restored. Attacks 
never return. Eat heartily. Sleep 
soundly all night. No further 
need of medicines. Over 52,000 


Asthma and Hay Fever sufferers treated. Write for 


nook 254 FREE. P, HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, Wi. Y. 


Readers of Tae Lirzrary Diegst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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other gits more developed. For instance, a bloind | 


mon gits more sinse av hearin’ an’ touch, an’——” 


“Shure, an’ it’s quite thrue,” answered Pat. | 
“Oi’ve noticed it meself. Whin a mon has wan | 


leg shorter than the other, begorra the other’s 
longer.”—-72¢-Bits (London), 


The Obedient Typewriter. — The chief was 
cross that morning and was venting his wrath on 
the pretty young lady who manipulated the type- 
writer. 

“Everything is in confusion on my desk,” he 
said testily. “It always is.” 

“You insist that you don’t want anything dis- 
turbed there,” she responded meekly. 

“Well, I don’t want my papers disturbed, but I 
don’t want this sheet of postage-stamps left 
there.” 

“Where shall I put them?” she inquired de- 
murely as she took them up. 

“Don’t ask so many questions,” he. snapped. 
“Put them anywhere out of my sight.” 

“Very well, sir,” she cooed as softly as a dove. 


And licking them with her pretty red tongue | 


she stuck the sheet on his bald head and walked 


out to seek a new situation.—J/i//ustrated Bits | 


(London). 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 


THE FAR EAST. 


October 12.—It is reported that the Japanese 
have occupied Masanpho, Korea. It is an- 
nounced at the British Foreign Office that 
the Powers had determined to uphold treaty 
rights in Manchuria, 


October 13.—Reassuring advices are received 


from the Far East; it is believed that the} 


Russo-Japanese dispute will be amicably 
settled. 


October 14.—The Japanese Government denies | 


the imminence of war with Russia. 


October 16.—The Russian squadron returns to 
Port Arthur; negotiations continue at 
Tokyo. 

October 18.— A commission, including a number 
of Russian Ministers, Viceroy Alexieff, and 
the Czar as President, is formed to manage 
affairs in the Far East. 


THE BALKANS. 


October 14.—-It is reported that the Sultan has 


promised a general amnesty and funds to} 


aid in rebuilding their homes if the refugees 
return to Macedonia from Bulgaria. 


October 16.—Itjis estimated that there are now 


in Bulgaria 22,000 fugitives from Macedonia 
and Adrianople. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


October 13.—Seven persons are killed and thirty- | 


five wounded in riots between Socialists and 
Clericals in Bilbao, Spain. 


October 13.—Lord Roseberry makes a speech at 
Sheffield in opposition to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fiscal policy ; and Colonial Secretary 
Alfred Lyttleton issues a statement of his 
view on the tariff. 

Panama advices say that Nicaragua and Gua- 
temala are about to declare war on Salvador 
and Honduras. 

King Victor Emmanuel and Queen Helena 
Start on their journey to Paris. 


es 





LET US HELP YOU THINK 











Have you been called upon to speak at short notice? 
Do you require help in the preparation of litera 
work? Do you seek facts or statistics which are diffi- 
cult to obtain ? 

This Bureau is thoroughly equipped to supply not 
only all this at reasonable rates, but also Speeches, 
Sermons, Lectures and any literary work.— Novels, 
Plays and MSS. are criticised, revised and sold on 
commission 


We also teach Journalism by Correspond=: 
ence Methods. §10 fora 3-months’ course 








THE INTERNATIONAL LiTERARY BUREAU 
BIBLE HOUSE (Est. 1893) NEW YORK 
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Dr, Clark 





Edward VII, 


Self Filling welin CARDINAL ri 
e 

Self Cleaning POs T PEN 

Simplicity THE OLD FOUNTAIN PENIS A 


THING OF THE PAST 


Advanced mechanism places the 
*¢ POST” Pen as the foremost one of the world. 


“IT’S THE PEN OF ALL PENS,” 


and is receiving more favorable comments to-day 
than all other makes on the market, ‘8 

the only pen awarded a gold medal and 
diploma at the Academic Parisienne 
Inventeurs Industriels et Ex- 
posants, Paris. 


Lyman Abbott, D.D, 





We Take Your 
Old Pen in Exchange 
OUR UNIQUE PLAN 


As a special inducement to introduce the 
** POST” we have decided to supply a limited 
number of them in EXCHANGE for other makes 
at a merely nominal 
cash difference. Our offer en- 


ables you to rid yourself of your o!d Reliability 


pen and have the BEST. The ** POST” 

has been endorsed by General Lew Wallace, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Mr. Sankey, H. M. Edward VII., King of No Leaking 
Great Britain ; Com’d’r Booth Tucker and hundreds of others, also 


reccmmended Ly over 200 of America’s foremost magazines, Write us. Durability db 
RELIANCE TRADING CO.. 150 W. 14th St., New York City 


THE POST 
FOUNTAIN 
PEN Bec. Me 


Com, Booth Tucker 



















Gen’! Lew Wallace Dr, Josiah Strong Ira D. Sankey 














| ’s World 
|Lover’s World. 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M.D, 
Author of Tokology and 
Karezza. 


REVEALS 
the Secret of Secrets ! 


Love, Marriage and the 
innermost experiences of 
men and women are 
handled in a delicate, but 
masterful manner. Sex 
Life is redeemed, and thro 
knowledge, passion and 
creative energy are corr 
served and transmuted 
into health and power. 

What DR. Stockvam’s 
famous work ToKOLOGY 
has done for the body, the 

ver’s World does for 
the soul, 

Rev. H. W. Thomas :—Civilization, humanity, the generations to 
come, owe a great debt to Doctor Alice B, Stockham for enterin; 
the delicate and difficult field of sex life with such wonderful skill. 
Good as were her other works, the Lover’s World is the best. 

Professor Osear L. Triggs:—I have read the Lover’s World 
with great interest. At length there is a chance that the world will 
take a right attitude toward sex now that so many voices, such as 
yours and Carpenter’s, are raised in behalf of love and true inter 
pretation of sex, 


500 pages bound in silk cloth, maroon and gold, prepaid, 
$2.25. Full leather, prepaid, $2.75, ¥ 
Order direct from publisher or thro an agent. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE PAGES 
Stockham Publishing Co., 68 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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cE . CARTER’S WRITING FLUID # | There are... I 350 reasons 
a rich blue color, quickly changing to a permanent black. why the Lambert is the best 
Typewriter on the market. 


THE CARTER’S INK €0., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
— 1350 less parts to get out of order. 


1350 less pieces to pay for. 

The Lambert Typewriter costs $25. 

The Lambert Book tells ail about it and cests 
nothing. Send for the Lambert Book. 





SET SC CONVENTIONAL | 
OUTLINES ART STUDY | LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO. 


fer the has lost vitality with 1274 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


STUDY of ART observation displaced | | ee 














by reading. 
The “Outlines ” 


o-acadlbe Ab tbiotsss *«™. toes. | stimulate analysis and 
ee eee 2.4 Comparison by sugges- 
tive questions and a | 


| 
i] 
new, ‘systematic and | 
| | 
| 
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Mattan Sculpture and Painting 


EDITORS 
Pep. 2 














Write for our Free Illustrated Book, 
“CAN I BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 1” 
The electrical field offers the greatest opportunities 
for advancement, We teach Electrical Engineering, 
Electric Lighting, Eleetrie Railways, Mechanical 
Engineering, Steam Engineering, Mechanical 
Drawing, at your home by mail. Institute endorsed 
by Thomas A. Edison and others, 

Electrical Engineer Institute, Dept. 4,242 West 23d St., N. Y. 


complete series of | 

Penny Reproductions. 
Send for prospectus 

giving club rates, etc. 
ART STUDY DEPT. 


Bureau of University Travel 


201 Clarendon St. | 








. 





| The N. Y. Bureau of Revision, est’d 1890, Uni 
BOSTON - - MASS. | AUTHORS! in position and success. Kevision and critic = 
oe ie ae || of MSS. Circular D, DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Sth Ave., N. ¥. City 


Prbivrhed Memshty from Qeinher wnt May Sabecvipioon Prec a) 
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sor Cisreddem Street .@ Beateoas Mae 
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October 14.—The King and Queen of Italy a: 
warmly welcomed in Paris. 
The Anglo-French arbitration treaty is signed 
A British steamer is held up by the Venezue- 
lans at the mouth of the Amacura River 
The Panama Canal 
states 1S 
ct 


Treaty with the United 
presented by the committee 
urged with drafting it to the Colombian 
Senate, 





October 15.—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermann, 


the Liberal leader, in a speech at Bolton, at- | 


tacks Mr. Balfour’s plan of retaliation 


The King and Queen of Italy, accompanied by | 
" 


President Loubet, visit Versailles. 


October 16.—Great Britain despatches two addi- 
tional war-ships to Chinese waters 

It is reported that the United Steel Corpora- 

tion has ovutained the contract to supply all 

the iron and steel required by Harland & 

Wolff, the ship-building company at Belfast. 


October 17.—The Alaskan boundarv tribunal in 
London renders a decision sustaining all the 
contentions of the United States except that 
for the Portland Canal, which goes to Can- 
ada. 

October 18.— The Pope appoints Monsignor Merry 
del Val Papal Secretary of State, to succeed 
Cardinal Rampolla. 


The King and Queen of Italy leave Paris for | 


taly. 
The Marconi system of wireless telegraphy be- 
tween Peking and the coast is put in service 


Domestic. 


POSTAL SCANDALS. 


October 13.—The trial of D. V. Miller and J. M. | 
Johns, indicted for postal frauds, begins ia | 


Connecticut. 


October 14.—State Senator Green, of New York, 
is arrested under another indictment grow- 
ing out of the postal investigation. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


October 13 —President Gompers and First Vice- 
President Duncan, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, advise the building trades 
unions to accept the arbitration plan of the 
employers. 

The New York Court of Appeals rules that de- 
pendence upon “ faith-healing” in the case of 
sickness is criminal neglect. 

Antonio Opisso de Ycaza, a native Filipino, is 
admitted to practise at the bar of District 
Supreme Court, in Washington. 

Boston, the American League champions, de- 
feat Pittsburg, the National League leaders, 
in the deciding game of the series for the 
world’s championship. 


October 14.—Ex-President Cleveland, at a din- 
ner given by the Chicago Commercial Club, 
declares good citizenship is the only remedy 
for corrupt political conditions, 

Mr. Dresser, on the stand in the Shipbuilding 
case, declares the company was wrecked by 
Schwab's withholding the profits of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


October 15.—An equestrian statue of General 
Sherman is unveiled in Washington, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt making the principal address. 

James H. Tillman is acquitted at Lexington, 
S. C.. on the charge of the murder of N. G. 
Gonzales. 

“Dummy” directors at the shipbuilding trust 
hearing testify that they knew nothing about 
the values of the various plants and simply 
followed instructions. 

United States Marshal Field of Vermont is re- 
moved by the President for allowing three 
Chinamen to escape from his custody. 


October 16 —John Alexander Dowie and his 3,500 
followers arrive in New York. 

October 17.—Secretary Moody’s estimates for 
the navy for the next fiscal year amount to 
$103,000,000, 

General Funston, in his annual report, urges 
higher pay for enlisted men. 


Henry Farley,a New York walking-delegate, 


is reported to have confessed to aiding Parks | 


in the wholesale blackmail of builders and 
contractors. 


October 18.—A new proposition from Colombia 
for a canal treaty is sent to the United 
States ; it involves the payment of $25,000,000 
by the United States and an agreement to 
let the territory remain asa part of Colom- 
bia 

John C. Calhoun sues Lewis Nixon and other 
directors of the Trust Company of the Re- 


public, claiming $750,000 in profits is due him 
from the Shipbuildiug Company. 
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With the lesson before you, the phone at your ear will correctly pronounce 
FRENCH, GERMAN or SPANISH. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


| Part of First French Lesson 


ue What 
voulez will 
vous you 
| faire do 
ce this 
matin morning 
Je I 
voudrais should like 
partir to leave 
by 
e the 
premier first 
train 
pour Paris 
mais 
cela 
est 
impossible ¢ 
car 
j'attends 
un 

























COMBINED WITH 


‘DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL’S 
METHOD OF PRACTICAL 
LINGUISTRY 


No longer unnecessary memorizing 
of verbs, declensions or rules. You 
hear the exact pronunciation. It 
requires but a few minutes’ practice 
in spare moments in your home at 
your convenience. College profe sors 
the world over indorse this perfect 
system of teaching languages. 


Send for testimonials and booklet. 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF 
LANGUAGES 
1103- Metropolis Bldg. 
16th St. and Broadway 

NEW YORK CITY 


























Beltast 
Mesh 


The Linen Underwear 


that wears well, is the only sensible garment for 
people who care about the health and cleanliness 
of their underclothing. 

The argument of Beavy clothing in winter and 
light in summer has no foundation in fact—‘‘ Bel- 
fast Mesh ’’ acts as a non-conductor of outside air— 
it refuses to carry it just as wood refuses to carry 
electricity. It tends to keep in suspense the nor- 
mal body-heat. NO garment is warm or cold in 
itself, but must either retain.or dispel the warmth 
of the blood. 


Book and Samples Free 


Our free book will explain more fully the advantages of 
wearing ‘‘ Belfast Mesh.”” We'll send it to you with some 
samples of the fabric itself for your “‘ say so”’ on a postal. 

“** Belfast Mesh ”’ is for sale by good dealers everywhere. 
If yours will not supply it, do not take any other, but buy 
of us direct. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 
334 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 




















In connec- 
Music Book FREE tows 
our latest catalogue, we have compiled with great care, 


(1) List of Famous Composers, datesof birth and death. (2) 
Condensed Dictionary of Musical Terms—lItalian, French 
and German, and their exact translations. This 
information is invaluable for reference. We are 
sending it free with ourfree ataiogue toadvertise 


currans LEWIS WANDouis 


All instruments sold on 80 days’ trial direct 
from us at one-half usual prices. 
WM. LEWIS & SON 
214 Wabash Avenue 





E PAGE'S MUCILAGE, 


No guimming to clog neck of bottle—No 
) sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
nest papers. Full 2-ounce bottle, 
5c.3 also half-pints, pints & qts. 


Russia Cement Co.Sioucesters, 
LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 


LE PAGE'S GLUE“ 








Every man and woman, par- 
ticularly those entered upon 
matrimony, should possess the 
new and valuable 


Sexology 


by W1Lu1aM H. WALLIinG, A.M.,M.D. 
















which sensibly treats of the sex- 
ological relations of both sexes, and, 
as well, how and when to advise son 
or daughter. 

Unequalled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, legal and medical professiouis. 


Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, 
sickly children, and divorce is admitted by phy- 
siciansand shown by court records to be ignorance 
of the laws of self and sex! 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 

Fine Morocco binding, $1.50. Cloth-bound, $1.00 
Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions ” and Table of Contents, also 

100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—FREE 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B, Philadelphia 











ANTI-BACCOLINE 


Cures Tobacco Habit 


We guarantee to cure any thing that walks 
the earth of this habit in any form. 
reference you want. 


THE DR. J. S. HILL ANTI-BACCOLINE CO. 
Greenville, Ills. 


Any 











‘FEMINOLOGY’ 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 












Table of Contents 
and sample pages 
FREE. 

A scientific book for women, one of the most valuablet 
works ever written. It treats of marriage, care of babies, 
diet, nursing, children's diseases and their care, physical 
culture, personal beauty, giving information that is all im- 
portant to health and happiness. Has 700 pages, beauti- 
- illustrated, and 28 colored plates. 9 

“If the information contained in Feminology were more 
— and timely known and heeded, endl’ ss and needless 
miseries mighi be avoided."'"—Chicago Tribune, 

‘Write for 32-page table of contents and see what this 3 


: 








able book contains. 


C.L.Dressier & Co., 22\6 Gladys Av., CHICAGO, ILL. 





ADDICTED TO THE DRUG HABIT? 
If so, you can be cured. Our Sanatorium was est«blished in 
1875, for the jreatment of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions, 
Cure Guaranteed. 
HOME TREATMENT IF DESIRED. 
We have cured thousands that have failed elsewhere. 
Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 68, Lebanon, Ohio. 
yr THE THOUGHT WORKERS LEAGUE! 
(worth 25 cts.); gives key to success, health, power, in- 
spiration; money refunded if unsatisfactory. Send to- 


Costs 10 cts.; revolutionizes business methods; brings 
day toThought W orl. ers League, Inwood-on-Hudson, N.Y. City. 


The 





wonderful success results; large instruction book free 
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CHESS. | —_ 








{All communications for this Department should 


be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY Daniel . Green Felt Shoe Co.'s 


DIGEST.’’) 


Problem 873. 66 ° ] $9 A h 
By E. PRADIGNAT. Rationa O es 
From L’ Ecodagli Scacchi. 


“a —Six Pieces, —_—" For Men and Women 
.. as ‘a wl | : 

B Bie *.t Dry, and Comfortable No. 9077 
mt J @. i Men’s Box Calf 


| f Yj Me 4 ¥y | Send for Catalogue, showing many styles 
mie ww Dani 

ae m. aniel Green Felt Shoe Co 
y 77.7 yy : 
a Bee. 4 119 W. Twenty-Third St. 


| New York 
8; 60232 B6: sPq2p3.3R3P;:Pakzrbr3 
2P2prp;s5sKrB. 














Keep Your Feet Warm, 






$5.00 


Delivered 
















































White mates in two moves. 










By H. VON GOTTSCHALL. 


| 
Problem 874. 


Would You be vatisfied 10 Double Your Money Safely? 


THEORIES ARE DEBATABLE 
FACTS ARE INDISPUTABLE 


| Here is an actual record of lots in 
Block 9, Grantwood; 


In August, 1899, they sold for $375 
In Jan’ry, 1900, they sold for 425 
In July, 1900, they sold for 450 
In Jan’ry, 1901, they sold for 500 
In July, 1901, they soid for 550 
i'n Jan’ry, 1902, they sold for 600 
Jin July, $902, they sold for 625 


These - on were purchased by Mrs. A J. Morcan, Oct. 12, In Jan’ry, 1903, they sold for 700 
, four years ago, for $400 each. They are 


worth to-day over $750 each in July, 1903, they sold for 750 


This represents a gain of $375 per lot—that is to say, what was bought for $375 in 
August, 1899, is now selling at twice that sum or double the money. Why? Because 
the property has been fully improved, and a demand created for it. 


MORSEMERE, 


already partially improved, presents a similar profit-making opportunity. 
Easy payments: $15 down, and $5 monthly. 

These properties have already proven their profit possibilities; but to demonstrate our faith 
in their future increase, we will guarantee that if the actual increased value within two years 
from your pee is not equal to 1s per cent. per annum on — cash investment ‘as deter- 
mined by the price at which we are selling similar lots at that time), we will refund the entire 
cash paid us, with interest at six per cent. 

Let us send you particulars of our free trip to New York. 

Prevailing prices will look ridiculously low a few years hence. 


Recall the fortunes made by judicious real estate investments—many without the future possibilities of 
Morsemere—then write us. 


Columbia Investment & Real Estate Go., 1191 broacway, NeW York Gity 


Capital and Surplus, $335,137.69 Assets, $976,012.33 


Black —Six Pieces. 
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White mates in three moves. 
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‘* King-in-the-Corner ” Tourney. 


The Mercury. Norwich, Eng., announces a Prob- | 
lem-Tourney under the following conditions : 


(2) Open to original direct mate problems in 
three moves, in which the black King is in one of 
the corners of the board. 

(6) Author’s names and full solutions should ac- 
company all entries. Names will be given with | 
the problems, unless otherwise desired. | 

(c) Problems should be sent addressed to “Chess | 
Editor,” ‘** Mercury ” Office, London Street, Nor- 
wich, not later*than January 9, 1904. Extra time 
will be allowed = oa. abroad. 

(d) Judges A. C. Challenger (London) and Max 
J. Meyer cae 

Mr. A. C. White, of New York City, has contrib- | — 













uted the prize-fund, and sent us advance sheets N OVE M R E st ba] U M BS E sup, the honored veteran missionary of Syria, gives 


. “Twenty Hints for Young Missionaries,” which are 
et Fie Sercary; giving these protons aa samp | J U Ss T Oo U T | full of force and good sense and which will prove valu- 
of what is required. The von Gottschall problem | | able to many workers at home and abroad. His re- 
is one of these, and it is one of the finest examples | | marks on the Missionary in politics throw much light 
of this theme. 


thistneme, ce uu, {UMG Missionary Review 2? recs *oic: tetictft worn ming are. 
e B. C. M. publishes Mr. Brock’s prpblem 


Journey into Borneo,” written and Te Hepkh F. 
‘ — Sac id . | Few can fail to be interested in the November num- | West; “The Caste System of India,” by W..E. Hop ‘ins ; 

that took second prize in our recent Tourney, and | ber of THE MISSIONARY REVIEW. The variety of the | and “ine Great Opportunity in South Africa,” by 
says: This “strikes us asan admirable problem | gypjects treated and the uniformity of excellence make | Clinton T. Wood. The news of the month is also up to 
of its kind. We feel sure that there are not a few | ita notable issue. ‘* Who’s Who in Missions,”’ by Miss | date and important. 


: 4 ‘ hic list of two hundred noted mis- Send 25 Cents for this Number 
who prefer it to the two-er by J. Van Dyk, which | Belle M. Brain, gives a n 
. ionaries, with a few words designating that which 
took premier honors ” \ makes them famous or worthy of fame. Dr. H. H. Jes- FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
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Solution of Problems 
No. 867. Key-move : Q—K 8. 
No. 868. | 
Q R7 Q—B2 Q—B sq, mate 
Kx B P—R 7 (must) 
Q—Kt sq, ch Q—Kt 5, mate 
1 2 - 3. _ 
K—Kt ¢ K any 
Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; 
the Rey. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- 
Jeans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City ; the 
Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; O. C. Pitkin, 


Svracuse, N. Y.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; E. 
N. K., Harrisburg, Pa. ; 
Bet Ub 
Can.; R. H 
“ Twenty-thr 
York C 


Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. 
Rome, Ga.; G, Patterson, Winnipeg, 
Renshaw, University of Virginia; 
ee,” Philadelphia; S. Seijas, New 
M. Almy, Chicago; W. D. Heihy, 


iY $ 
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Stroudsburg, Pa.; Prof. E. T. Bynum, Ph.D., Al- 
legheny College, Meadville, Pa.; “Pife,” Philadel- 
phia ; O. Hagman, Brooklyn. 

867: W. R Lakeland, 


Coumbe, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; E. Wharton, 


| 


“la.; “ Veritas, 
Sherman, | 


TOx.: Bs Detroit; ‘F. Alsip, Ogden, IIl.; N. | 
Kahan, Holvoke, Mass.; E. A. Kusel, Oroville, 
Cal ; C. W. Showalter, Washington, D. C.; A. H., 


Newton Center, Mass. 

Comments (867): “Good”"—M. M.; “This idea is 
always pleasing”—-G. D.; “A very handsome 
maneuver”—TF. S. F.; “ Ordinary 5. @. - tes 
“Good *"—J. H. S.; *There is so little to commend 

hat I hesitate to credit this as the solution”—W. 
ke C.; “Very easy, and very simple ”—* Veritas.” 

863: “Clever; but I don’t like the necessary 
presence of the white P on R 2 "—M, M.; “Petite 
and pretty "—G. D.; “Very instructive "—F. S. F.; 
“Easy enough after you have found the Key "—J. 
G. L.; “A fine old-timer "—J. H. S. 

In addition to those reported, Dr. J. H. S., and 
Miss A. O’Brien, San Francisco got 865. The Doc- 
tor in commenting on it says: “We don’t need to 
go over-seas for good 2-ers.” 


BAMPTON’S MATE. 


Rx Pch Q—Kt 3 ch Bx Pch 


22. 4. — 


K—Re 





23. 


K x R (must) 


In addition to the regular solvers who found 
this mate, J. L. Court, New York City, Mr. Brodel, 
Baltimore; A. J. Booth, Provo, Utah; and S, W. 
Hathaway, Boston, as several solvers puinted out, 
Black should have won the game on his twentieth 
or even twenty-first move. 

CONCERNING 866 (WEINHEIMER). 

Place white Q on R 3 instead of on R 2, 

The marvelous problem 870, we have learned, 
is in Checkmate Tourney. Author’s name not 
given. 


Pillsbury in Brooklyn. 


The Brookivn Zag/le publishes the following in- 
teresting game and says: Albert W. Fox, the 
young Washington player, whose brilliancies en- 
tertained the Chess-world before he figured ac- 
tively in Chess-circles, was the only player of the 
Brooklyn contingent who could 
from Champion Pillsbury in a single match-game 
last week. Judging from the run of the game, the 
Champion must underestimated Fox’s 
powers in over-the-board play, for he pursued his 
own aggressive tactics on the Queen’s side with- 
out making adequate allowance for the strong 
central formation established by the Brooklynite. 
When Fox’s attack was ripe there was no resist- 


wrest victory 


have 








With 
BEST 


SECURITY 


Your $50 or $100 placed with this Company 
makes part of some larger loan on improved 
suburban home property always worth 60 per 
cent. more than itis mortgaged for. Partial pay- 
ments on these loans are mad< monthly and re- 
invested. The Company 
pays you 5 percent.because 
ig money is made to earn 
¢ \ it. Testimonials from emin- 
ent patrons of 5to 10 years’ 
@j standing sent on request. 
WRITE US. 
5 per cent. per annum—quarterly, 
by check. Withdrawal at your 
pleasure and full earnings paid 
to then from the day your funds were received. 


Awaeta, beat ertions- a $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, - $175,000 
Under New York Banking Dep’t Supervision. 


Tndustrial: Savings § Loan ©0., } 
1189 Broadway, New York. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Possesses “Peculiar Power as a Nerve Tonic and Exhil- 
arant,” and “Decided and Permanent Benefit” Re- 
sults from Its Use in Acid Dyspepsia, Nervous 
Indigestion and Neurasthenia. “An Effi- 
cient Remedy in a Wide Range of 
Nervous Disorders.” 


Dr. J. Allison Hodges, Professor _f Anatomy and Clinical Professor of 
a and Mental Diseases, University College of Medicine, mt opps nol Va.: 
possesses decided nerve tonic and restora- 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tive properties, and is an efficient remedy 
in a wide range of Nervous Disorders. In all of the many cases of Nervous In- 
digestion and Neurasthenia in which I have prescribed it, it has proved highly 
beneficial. I would especially mention the case of a sufferer from Nervous 
Indigestion who, after visiting most of the noted health resorts, both in this 


country and tai without material benefit from any, received decided and 
permanent benefit from this Water.”’ 


Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, 2altimore, President and Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children in the Baltimore Medical College, formerly Prof. 
of Practical Medicine, etc.: ‘‘Itis an admirable general tonic and restorative, increas- 
ing the appetite, promoting digestion, and invigorating the general health. It 
is powerfully anti-acid and especially efficacious in Acid Dyspepsia. It is strong- 
ly commended to a very large class of sufferers by a peculiar power as a nerve 
tonic and exhilarant, which makes it exceedingly valuable, where there is nothing 
to contra-indicate its use, in all cases where nervous depression is a symptom.’ 


Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL. D., late President and Professor of Clinicat 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., and Ex-President Amer- 
ican Medical Assoctation, says: ‘‘It has a very marked adaptation to diseases of the 
digestive organs. In that condition especially known as Nervous Dyspepsia, 
pane caused by over-mental labor, and in those cases also where there is an 
excess of acid, in the process of nutrition, it will be found highly efficacious.’’ 


The experience of the medical profession with this water in the treatment of 
Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Gout, Rheumatism, Renal Calculi, Inflamma- 
tion of the Bladder and All Uric Acid Troubles has been highly satisfactory, Vol- 


uminous medical testimony on request. 
is for sale by the general drug and mineral 


LITHIA WATER water trade. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 




















Goat Lymph Treatment 





In this treatment—the most important advancement of 
the century in therapeutics — sufferers from neurasthenia 
(nervous prostration and exhaustion), locomotor ataxia, 
paralysis, epilepsy, articular rheumatism, and the troubles 
incident to premature old age, have the strongest possible 
encouragement for complete recovery. Our new magazine 
gives full information. It will be mailed to you on request. 


Goat Lymph Sanitarium Association 
GILBERT WHITE, M.D., Medical Director 


27 Auditorium Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


601 Spitzer Bldg. 
TOLEDO, O. 


17 East 32d Street 
NEW YORK 
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ing it, and Pillsbury found himself compelled to | 
play second fiddle until his colors struck. Fox 
realized full well when he had the advantage and 
made use of his opportunity relentlessly. The | 


score : 
Petroff Defense. 


FOX. PILLSBURY. | FOX. PILLSBURY. 
White. _ Black. | White. Black. 
1 P—K4 P—K 4 \19g P—Q 4 RxRP 
2 Kt—K B3Kt—K B3 |20Px P R—K sq 
3Kt—B3 B—Kts5 ai Px P Rx P 
4P—Q3 Kt—B 3 j22Q-B3 R-KBsq_ | 
5 B--K2 Q4 23Kt—Rs5 P—Kt3 
6PxP Ktx P 24 P—B7ch Bx P 
7 B—Q2 Castles 25 Kt-B6ch K—Kt2 
8KtxKt BxBch 26Kt-Q7 Q-QOB3 
gKtx B Qx Kt 27KtxR Kx kt 
10 B—B 3 Q—Kt4 28 O—B4 K—Kt2 
1Bx Kt xB 29 R—K 7 Q—OQ 4 
12 Castles —K 3(a) |30Q—Bsq Q—QKt4 


13R—Ksq P—B3 31 P—Q Bg Q—Kt5 
14 Kt—B sq Q R—-Q sq 32 Rx P R—K7 

15 a K 2 R—Q 5 33 Q-R sqch Q—Kt 7 

16 Kt—Kt3 KR—Qsq |34QxQch RxQ 

17Q R-Q sq Q—Kt 3 35 P—K Kt 4 K—B 3 
18P—Q B3 R-QR3 36 P-Kt 5ch Resigns. 

(a) This move, in connection with subsequent 

heedlessness, was the cause of Black’s trouble, 


“Short and Sweet.” 


Played recently in the School of Arts, Sydney, 
N.S. W. 





Vienna Gambit. 


White. Black. | White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 4 | 6 P—Q KtxP 
2kt-QB3Kt-KB3 |7KtxKt P-—Q, 
3P—K B4 PxP 8 Q—K2 PxB 


4Kt—K B 3 P—Q3 
5B—B4 B~—Kt 5 
Emanuel Lasker, the Champion of the World, 
Carl Schlechter, the Champion of Austria, and 
Robert Teichmann cabled from Berlin, Vienna, 
and London respectively, yesterday to the man- 
ing directors in charge of the International Chess- 
Masters Tournament, to be held in the months of 
April and May of next year, that they would par- 
ticipate in the contest. So far, the following 
European experts, Lasker, Janowski, Teichmann, 
and Schlechter, and the Americans, Pillsbury, 
Lipschuetz, Marshall, Napier, Hodges, and Bano 
have accepted the invitation to play. It is ex- 
pected that word will soon come from the other 
Europeans, namely, Tschigorin, Maroczy, Tar- 
tasch, and Burn, while the Kentuckian, Showalter, 
may also surely be relied upon to be in the ring. 
Tarrasch and Lasker are at present negotiating 
for a match for the championship of the world, to 


be played in the near future. It is stated in Ger- 
man exchanges that Lasker insists upon having a 
contest of eight games up, while Tarrasch wants 
the combat to one of ten games up. They have, 
however, agreed upon the rest of the rules and 
regulations under which the contest is to be 
brought to an issue.—The New York Sun. 


9 Mate. 


A Master’s Resource. 


A highly amusing as well as instructive ending 
occurred in the simultaneous gambit performance 
given by Harry N. Pillsbury at the Brooklyn 
Chess-Club recently, his adversary in this par- 
ticular instance being C. Jaffe,a strong player of 
the Paterson Chess-Club. The latter, with six 
Pawns to two against the champion, plunged con- 
fidently ahead without reckoning on a master’s 
resourcefulness. Pillsbury, for his part, was not 
discouraged, for he had a trick up his sleeve. He 
kept harping on the stalemate theme until, after 
its application to several variations, he forced his 
unwilling adversary into this exasperating finale. 
Jaffe was fully warned of the impending danger 
and faced the catastrophe with his eyes wide open. 
This was the unique position with Jaffe to move : 

Black (Jaffe): K on QKt2; QonQ4; PsonK 
B2,5,K Kt 6,QB2,QKt4,QRa. 

White (Pillsbury): K on QR3; QonK2; Pson 
QKt3and & 


And now the interesting play continued thus: 


White. Black. White. Black, 
i e's vie —B 6 70xQ (BS) P—Kt 7 
—O 2 O—B 3 8 O—B 2 Q—K Kt3 
3Q-QB2 P—B7 9Q—Ktsq Q—Kts5 
em 2 Q—B 8 ch 1oK—Kt2 Q—K7ch 


ag P—Queens {11 K—R3 Q-—B8 

6 Q—B 3 ch Q—B3 2QxPch QxQ 
STALEMATE. 

one the sixth move black is obliged to interpose 
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stances—scale, engineers call it. 
lions of Philadelphians drink daily. 


with similar matter—if no worse. 
tion alone indicates impurity in the water. 


which filter can have no effect. 





Look at this Girl 


She is holding a block of solid mineral sub- 
It was taken 
from a boiler that is fed with water that mil- 
98% of 
the water throughout the World is surcharged 
Don’t think that discolora- 


as crystal, yet heavy with mineral matter held in solution upon 


The languor of a disordered constitution, the torpor of an 
inactive liver, the poison from overworked or diseased kidneys 






It may be as clear 


and all the painful and serious results 





RHEUMATISN 





hing ueen, as otherwise White gains access to the 
bm King and forces the capture of the Queen | 
ith a resulting stalemate.— 7 he Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘ 


(Chronic or Acute) 


| 
| 
| 


Relieved Free 


Wonderful Discovery of 
Michigan Man Cures 





Without Medicine 


Taking medicine is only the beginning of trouble. | 
Don’t do it. Nature provided millions of pores for | 
the expulsion of impurities which cause rheumatism. | 
You must make these pores do their work. Magic | 
Foot Drafts open up and revitalize the largest pores 
in the body and stimulate the circulation and entire 
nervous system to prompt action. A pair of Drafts 
will be sent free on approval to anybody. Ifyou are 
satisfied with the help they bring, send One Dollar. 
If not, keep your money. The risk is ours, 


TRADE MARK PS Be) 





Magic Foot Drafts cured Mrs. Leah Brumbaugh, 
Postmistress of Coburg, Neb., in 1901, and there has 
been no return of pain. 

They cured both Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lincoln, of 
Rochester, New York, over a year ago. No pain 
since. 

They permanently cured A. J. Keenan, a New Or- 
leans grocer. 

They cured Calvin Hersome, of Boston, after being 
laid up seven months. 

R. D. Cummings, of Fort Worth. writes: ‘‘I have 
never felt any rheumatic pains after I used Magic 
Foot Drafts last June (1902).”’ 

Many thousands of others are rejoicing over com- 
fort brought by Magic Foot Drafts. Sit down and 
write to-day for a pair of Drafts free on approval to 
MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO., R. U. 2%, Oliver Bidg., 
Jackson, Mich. They will cure you, 





THE MAGIC LANTERN 
IN CLASS ROOM 


Lessons illustrated with lantern views have 
a double force. Holdattention and makean 


impression not possible to oral instruction, 
Every modern school should have a Magic 
Lantern or Stereopticon. Write for de- 
scriptive catalogue FREE. Views for all 
branches of study. Cost of equipment light. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 
49 Nassau St., New York. 














The Hartshorn 


shade roller is the model of per- 

fection. Others may imitate 

but none can equal it. The 
enuine bears the above signa- 
ure on the label, 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 














A STRONG NEW PHILOSOPHY 
“The Religion of Democracy,’”’ by Charles Ferguson. 
$1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New 





York. | 
Readers of Tax Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


attending them are largely caused by the 
water you drink and can be prevented, 
relieved and cured by pure water from 
which has been removed all mineral, 
vegetable and organic substances. You 
who are well, beware! You who are 
suffering, seek relief and cure! Why 
should disease not grasp us when we are 
so careless about what we put into our 
system? Pouring in impurities, we must 
reap the results. 

There is but one way to obtain abso- 
lutely pure water—by distillation. The 


Bailey Improved Model Still 


is the simplest, most effective method 
and the only one that supplies aerated 
pure water—or, in other words, vigorous 
sparkling water. The Bailey Still has 
advantages that are 
exclusive. It gives 
greater quantity and 
better quality. 
Send for our catalog C. 

Ghe Angle Lamp Co., 


Mer. Water Still Dept. 
76 Park Place, New York. 


Intelligent, active agents 
are wanted. 














Se 


For STOMACH TROUBLES 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, MALARIA, CONSTIPA- 
TION, BAD BREATH, HEARTBURN, ETC., USE 


RequasCharcoal Tablets 











Prepared from pure powdered willow charcoal made 
in tablet form without sweetening. Very soluble and 
highly recommended by physicians. Packed in con- 
venient boxes, with metallic tongs for handling to pre- 
vent soiling fingers. Makes an excellent dentifrice. 

Ask your druggist, or send 10 cents for small box or 
25 cents for large box by mail. 


REQUA MFG. CO., 132 William St., N. Y. city | 


SEE THAT CLIP? 


J he NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of per up to \ in. in thickness, 











FACSIMILE 


Or 





and can be used overand overagain. \ 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records, cards, ete. Avoid unsightly 
pinholesin attaching second letters, 
business cards, checks, drafts, in- 
voices. etc. Put up in boxes of 100 








especially for dexk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City 











WRINKLES SCIENTIFICALLY 


removed. A beautiful clear complexion, perfect features and 
form guaranteed. Free a mphiet for stamp—all 
about paraffin plastic surgery, epildtion and home treatment. 
Dr. Neiden, 17 years experienced dermatologist, 13 East 29th 
St., New York City. 
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One of the Great Novels of the World 


» TITTLEBAT 
TITMOUSE 


Crawford Illustrated Edition 





A New and Improved Edition 
of “Ten Thousand a Year,” 
DR. SAMUEL WARREN’S 
Famous Novel, as Edited by 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 
with the Special Authority and 
Approval of E. WALPOLE WAR- 
REN, D.D., Son of the Author 


IT WAS ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR 
ime NOVELS OF THE CENTURY 





From The Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy: ‘The first chaptr, in Blackwood, at 
once excitéd a powerful interest. . . . When the 
novel was..completed it had an enormous sale, 
was translated into French, Russian, and other 
languages, and was applauded in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, as well as in the English reviews. 
The cleverness of the farcical portraits—Tittle- 
bat Titmouse, Oily Gammon, and Mr. Quicksil- 








ver, established the book as one of the most 
popular novels of the century.” 


From The Morning Post, London, Dec. 9, 
1841: ** As itcame out inmonthly parts in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, it was devoured by the general 
run of readers with surprising avidity. Go where 
one would, from spacious drawing rooms to the 
narrow confines of crowded omnibuses, persons 
were to be found reading it and talking of its 
incidents.” 





{ a ay be put in 
pens Peso $e about 
| | ‘Ten Thousand ayear=" 
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Its Reproduction in New and More Readable Form, Profusely Illustrated, 
is Welcomed as an Important Literary Event 


General James Grant Wilson: “The Henry B. Brown, Associate Justice Su- 
twentieth century will welcome this notable | preme Courtof the United States: ‘‘ Samuel War- 
novel of sixty years ago, stripped of its legal and ren’s novel was perhaps the greatest of its gen- 
medical details, perhaps its only fault.” eration. No lover of fiction should omit an 


é opportunity of reading this work.” 

“ Lyman Abbott, D.D., Editor The Outlook: Thomas Bailey Aldrich: ‘The humor 

It was at the time of publication regarded as a f ret thee -eoenne 16-410¢ eurpensed bv any 
novel of remarkable power, and held for an un- P Rn the Pickwick ore _ ses: 
usual time a place before the public as almost a ee erie Spots 
classic.” Walter Clark, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina: ‘* Samuel Warren‘s 
great work is one that will live always. The 
only objection to it was its eens of which 


David J. Brewer, Associate Justice Su- 
preme Court of the United States: ‘It ought to 
commend itself to those who love a good story | your edition will relieve us. Its production will 
well told, and having some meaning to it.” be a boon to the public.” 


65 Original Drawings by Will Cratwford 
12mo, Cloth. 464 Pages. Price, $1.50 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 














An Important Work for Every 
Student of Sociology . . 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


History of Socialism 
In the United States 


By MORRIS HILLQUIT 


A complete account of the origin, de- 
velopment and present status of socialistic 
movements throughout the United States, 
indispensable to an intelligent appreciation 
of socialism as it exists in this country. 


The Contents 
SECTARIAN COMMUNITIES 


The Shakers The Amana Community 
The Harmony Society Bethel and Aurora 
Zoar The Oneida Community 
THE OWENITE PERIOD 

Robert Owen The Haverstraw Com- 


New Harmony 


munity 
Yellow Springs Com- 


Coxsackie Community 
munity Kendal Community 


Nashoba 


THE FOURIERIST PERIOD 


Charles Fourier 

Fourierism in the 
United States 

Fourierist Phalanxes 

The North American 
Phalanx 

Brook Farm 


THE ICARIAN COMMUNITIES 


The Wisconsin Phalanx 

The Pennsylvania 
Group 

The Ohio Group 

Other Fourierist Experi- 
ments 





The Origin of Icaria Iowa 

Texas Observations and Con- 
Nauvoo clusions 

Cheltenham 


THE MODERN MOVEMENT 


Development of Modern Socialism in the United 
States 


ANTE-BELLUM PERIOD 


The Beginnings of the Movement 

Wilhelm Weitling and the General Workingmen’s 
League 

Gymnastic Unions 

The Mommunist Club 

German Socialists in the Civil War 


PERIOD OF ORGANIZATION 


The International Workingmen’s Association 
The International and the National Labor Union 
The International and the United States 
Formation of the Socialist Labor Party 


THE SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY 


The Place of the Socialist Labor Party in the So- 
cialist Movement 

The Career of the Soeialist Labor Party 

The Socialist Labor Party in Politics 

The Socialist Labor Party and the Trade-Unions 


PRESENT-DAY SOCIALISM 


Formative Forces of Present-Day Socialism 
Disintegration of the Socialist Labor Party 
The Socialist Party 

Present Condition of the Socialist Movement 


Appendix and Complete Index 
12mo, Cloth, 371 pp., $1.50 net. By Mail, $1.67 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. New York 














“Almost Like a Volce From Heaven.”—Chicago Herald. 


THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


Vital suggestions toward making the marriage state 
both sacred and happy. By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. 
12mo, cloth, 197 pp., price $1.00; postage free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








Readers of Taz Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE YOUTHS 
COMPANION 


The offer made every fall to New Subscribers by the 
Publishers includes as a gift all the November and 
December issues from the time of subscription in 
addition to the fifty-two numbers of the subscription 
year. Therefore, those who subscribe for 1904 now 
will, as shown above, receive The Companion 


FREE to January 1, 1904 


These free issues, with the new volume, give the New 
Subscriber 700 large pages of the best reading — in- 
structive, amusing, helpful in the forming of character. 
It is the paper in which every member of the family 
has a personal share. See below The Companion’s 


Annual Subscription Offer. 











Every New Subscriber who cuts out and sends this slip or the name of this 
publication at once with $1.75 will receive: 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1903. 

The Thanksgiving. Christmas and New Year's Double Numbers. 

4 ee The Companion’s “Springtime” Calendar for 1904, lithographed in 12 
colors and gold. x 120 


And The Youth’s Companion for the 52 weeks of 1904—a library of the 
best reading for every member of the family. 


Announcement for 1904 and Sample Copies of the Paper Sent Free. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





Readers of Tue Lrrerary Diexst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Nation,” etc. 80 pp., 12mo, 80 cents 


day’s work.’ 
for gift-book purposes, 





IMPORTANT FALL PUBLICATIONS 


An admirable book which should be in the hands of every young man 


THE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By DAVID STAKR JORDAN, President of Leland Stanford University. Author of ‘‘The Blood of the 


An outline of the work which the Twentieth Century is to see acc omplished, and of the character of 
the men wuo are to assume the responsibilities of its tasks. Wri ten in astrong, inspiring, manly way, 
asa stimulus to the ambition of young men—and, indeed, good for all who would aim wisely to do “‘the 

Haudsomely printed in two colors throughout and attractively bound—a desirable volume 








A beautiful as welt as valuable book, with special cover- 
design of Nazareth. 


OUT OF NAZARETH 


By MINOT 4. SAVAGE, author of ‘‘Men and 

Women,” etc. 378 pp., 12mo, $1.20 net. 

Written’ with deep sympathy and appreciation, 
and with an equally strong desire to clear away en- 
tangling dogmas, this volume presents a clear and 
rational survey of the great anil ascential princi _ ~ 
of the religion of Jesus. Itis arefreshing view 0 
subject—not a mere review of conventional eng 





A book written to meet the intellectual and moral needs of 
the times. 


THE UNDERSTANDING HEART 


By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, author of “The 

Gentle Reader,” etc. 200 pp., 12mo, $1.00 net. 

The conditions of modern society have resultedin 
new conceptions of literature, of morals, of religion. 
The real problems are those which grow out of the 
necessity of continual intellectual and spiritual re- 








mas 
Reading 


By MRS. HENRY SYMES 
A dainty handbook, gold stamped, cloth, 50c. 


“In it are given very simply the principal facts 
about the reading of character through the study of 
physiognomy. The author describes the different 
features, and states just what is denoted by each. If 
you will test its rules by applying them to yourself, 
or the persons you know best, you will see how won- 
derfully exact they are.’”’—Harry Tuurston Psck, 
in The New York American. 





adjustment impeiled by modern conditions. The 
nature of these changes is here pointed out. 








A masterful historical sketch. 


7 

The Founder of Christendom 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. 56pp.,12mo, 0Hcents net. 

Aremarkably clear and concise presentation of 
the character of the Founder of Christianity, as 
viewed by an eminent historian. Without religious 
bias, with unprejudiced interpretation of facts, by 
a calm logic that does not suffer shipwreck on a 
sunken theological reef, the author, known on two 
continents for his scholarly attainments, presents 
to us a view of the Man of Galilee that wins by the 
charm of its simple, human, and rational appeal. 








ORDER OF YOUR BOOKSELLER . 





An important contribution to Emersonian literature. 


The Influence of Emerson 


By EDWIN D. MEAD. 304 pp., 12mo, $1.20 net. 
Written by a lifelong student of Emerson, this 
volume covers certain phases of Emerson’s life and 
influence and friendships in an admirable manner, 
‘*It is one of the most capable and satisfactory 
treatments of Emerson as 4 spiritual force from the 
disciple’s standpoint that we now have. Few books 
on Emerson carry one along with such vigor of 
thought and such force of noble feeling, from the 
first page to the last. 









BEN BLUNT 


A TALE OF BOODLE AND BILLET-DOUX 


Containing, among other diverting matters, some interesting side-lights on Missoun poli- 
tics ; an inside view, by a prominent Missourian, who has studied his subject at close range, 
and presents an exceedingly animated and refreshing portrayal of that interesting creature 


The Missouri Boodler in Action 


The book scintillates with the flash of epigram, and there are many quotable passages. 
It is written in a charming style, and breathes the genuine spirit of Western politics. It is a 
political novel of surpassing interest, conceived in a spirit of burlesque, set forth in a delicious 
and fairly bubbles with merriment from cover to cover. 
BEN BLUNT tells the truth without tiring you, and without hurting your feelings. 


vein of humor and satire, 


About 350 pages. 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING CO., 


Handsomely printed in large type, on a fine quality of paper, 
and richly bound. Ready about December J, 1903. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


To insure prompt delivery order AT ONCE 


The author's name is withheld for the present. 


3d @ Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 





William Eleroy Curtis’ 
New Book 


DENMARK 
NORWAY 
and SWEDEN 


Handsomely illustrated. Cloth, $5.00 








Published by 


The Saalfield Publishing Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 























(rors ANAS rr) 


(T\HOMAS JEFFERSON, philosopher and states- 
man, relieved the cares of State by keeping a 
confidential diary, whose spicy, caustic, and 

satirical comments upon Adams, Hamilton, even 

Washington, would have stirred up a hornet’s nest, 

if given to the world at that time. 

Only fragments have heretofore appeared. Now, 
these notes, ** ANAS,”’ as Jefferson called them, are 
issued by the Round Table Press in a complete edi- 
tion, containing pages of the Diary never before in 
print, copied from Jefferson's own manuscript in 
the Department of State. 

The Centennial Edition, handsomely printed and 
bound, 300 pages 6x9, illustrated. postpaid for $1.50. 


























coal ROUND TABLE PRESS 





60 Equitable Bidg.. NEW YORK, N. x. 








WHY PAY RETAIL PRICES | 
FOR YOUR BOOKS 
When You Can Buy at Wholesale? 


FREE,.—Our New Catalog with Christy cover. A guide 
to the best literature, containing the »ks of all pub- 
lishers. Wholesale prices to all. Ask for Catalog 8-D. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 








Reaching the Shut-in Mind 


Laura Bridgman 


Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil and What He Taught Her 


The remarkable story of Dr. Samuel G. Howe’s suc- 
cessful pioneer efforts in teaching the deaf, dumb, 
blind; told authentically by Maup Howe and 
FLorence Howe HA tt, 

William Dean Howells says: ‘‘ The wonderful 
work of Dr. Howe should not be forgotten in this day 
of Helen Keller, and her liberation with the key that 
unlocked the cel!’ of Laura Bridgman.”’ 

Illustrated, Crown 8vo. %1.50 net; post- 

paid $1.63. 


Laura E. Richard’s New Book 


The Golden Windows 


A captivating book of fables for old and young, by the 
popular author of ‘‘ Captain January,’’ etc. 

” Forty-four fables, simply written and exquisitely 
conceived.’’— Boston Herald, 

“¢ Will be read with interest by the oldest members of 
the household as well as the children.” —St. Louis 
Globe Democrat, 

Handsomely illustrated and embellished. 
12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 








(ar Send for Illustrated Fall Announcements 








SIMS, WILSON @ SIMS CO 





338, 340. 342, 3H Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U. 8 A 
Largest Mail-Order Booksellers in the World. | 
eference: First Nat'l Bank of Chicago. 














Premium Paid for Literary Digests 


LITTLE, BROWN @ CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
Ss ld d “Tue O 

EVERY STUDENT Sho2i tata OS 

OF R E L | 6 | 0 N Philosophical and Scientific 


Expression. Yearly, $1.00. Sample copies free. 
OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 324 Dearborn, Chicago. 





For any numbers in Volume I, or for “whole WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 
numbers ”’ 384, 385, 386 and 387; and for Indexes for 


Volumes One 16, 18 and 20, returned to us at once 
, in good order, we will pay 15 cents per copy. Amount 


Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D.,and other Unitarian literature SENT 
FREE. Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass 





may be credited on subscription, if preferred. Funk & 


“ AUTOMOBILE” AND “ESCALATOR” 


| WacnaLis Company, 30 Lafayette Place, New York | win be found fully defined and illustrated tn the latest 
’ City. edition of the Funk & Wagnalls * Standard Dictionary. 
Readers of ine Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 














IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Limited Edition of Valuable 
Historical Reprints 


Dr. W. F. Wagner —Editor 


Narrative of the Adventures of Zenas Leonard, 
a native of Clearfield County, Pa., who spent 
five years in trapping for furs, trading with the 
Indians. 1839. 

An accurate reprint of one of the scarcest pieces of 
Americana, three or four copies only being known to 
exist. Asa member of the Walker California Expedi- 
tion of 1833-34 and one of Bonneyille’s party at a later 
date, the author gives many facts heretofore unauthen- 
ticated. An edition of five hundred and twenty copies 
will be issued, with a complete introduction, copious 
notes, an index, map and illustrations. Printed on 
Dickinson handmade paper, each volume numbered, 
$5.00 net. Octavo, cloth extra. 


Charles Frederick Hicks, Ph.B., LL.B.—Editor 


A Topographical Description of Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and North Carolina. 1778. 
With reproductions of Hutchins’ celebrated map, 
three folding plans, facsimile of the original title-page, 
and a biography of the author, the first (and only) in- 
cumbent of the civil office of the Geographer of the 
United States. The edition, each volume numbered, 
will comprise 294 copies, 267 on Dickinson paper (250 
for sale) and 27 de luxe (24 for sale) on special hand- 
made, deckle-edge paper. The regular library edition, 
$4.00 net ; large paper, $6.00. Octavo, cloth and special 
antique boards. 




















Wilberforce Eames—Editor 


The Indian Logick Primer. By John Eliot, Apostle 
to the Massachusetts Indians. Reprinted for the first 
time from the unique copy of the original in the British 
Museum, and known only to collectors from the biblio- 
graphical data. 150 copies, each numbered; with re- 
production of the title-page. Small octavo, appropriately 
bound. $6.00 net. 


Narratives of Indian Captivities 


A series of (about) ten volumes to be devoted to some 
of the scarcest and rarest volumes of this character. As 
a collection, it is the intention of the publishers to once 
more put before the American public many accounts of 
the adventures, battles, imprisonments and escapes of our 
forefathers, which, tho published and read in days long 
past, are now almost impossible to procure. Uniformity 
as to the number of copies of each work [will prevail 
throughout the series, both on handmade and vellum, and 
each volume will be numbered. The binding of the set 
will be a uniform fine quality of cloth, the de luxe copies 
being untrimmed and with paper label. The size of 
each bOok, crown octavo. 


Frank H. Severance—Editor 








A narrative of the captivity and sufferings of 
Benjamin Gilbert and his family. 1780. 
Two hundred and fifty copies of the regular edition 
will be printed on Dickinson handmade paper, deckle- 
edge, at $3.50 net, and twenty copies on Imperial Japa- 


hese vellum at $5.00 net. A map, illustrations in facsimile 
and index will be included. 


John R. Spears—Editor 


A faithful narrative of Robert Eastburn, during 
his late captivity among the Indians. 1758. 
With an introduction, notes and facsimile of the 
title-page of the original, which, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, is the rarest known book of its kind. The 
price will be $2.00 net and $3.50 net respectively. 


Reuben Gold Thwaites—Editor 


A short biography of John Leeth. Giving a 
brief account of his travels and sufferings among the 
Indians for eighteen years... From his own rela- 
tion, by Ewel Jeffries. 1831. 

The rarity of this book is extreme, and Mr. Thwaites 
will supply all the necessary information. 
The above three volumes of the series to be issued 


shortly. Volume IV. will comprise How’s Captivity, 
edited by V. H. Paltsits. 


A Descriptive Circular of all of the above 
on application. 


The Burrows Brothers Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Why 
Young Men 
Should Read 


Shakespeare dl 


A knowledge of Shakespeare's plays is 
a necessary part of a liberal education. He 
uses a larger vocabulary than any other writer 
and a thorough course in reading his plays is 
the best possible training in the art of expression. 

He gives history in its most vital and attract- 
ive form. The plays are as interesting as well- 
told romances, not only from the story-teller’s point 
of view, but also as a vast panorama of the human 
soul and its emotions. For a knowledge of men 
and women as deep as it is wide, for insight into 
social life as well as individual life, Shakespeare 
remains our supreme teacher. 

Shakespeare shows the way—more clearly than 
any other author—to the higher intellectual and moral life. 


The International Edition 


Complete in Thirteen Volumes 










You will enjoy reading Shakespeare if you read the International Edition, because its 
copious notes and helps to the reader make it easy reading. It reproduces the celebrated 
Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the standard text of Shakespeare. It is the 
only edition advertised that contains full Glossaries, defining every difficult word ; complete, 
Critical and Explanatory Notes, Prefaces (introducing each play and giving its history), 
Critical Comments on the play and its characters. It is the only edition advertised that is 
really satisfactory to the lover of good books—because it is printed from new plates. 
Shakespeare’s works are given complete, including the Poems and Sonnets, and the set 
includes a Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Gollancz. A unique feature is a Plan of Study for 
each play, outlining the best method of study and giving test questions. This is the only 
edition containing this feature. A complete Topical Index, by means of which the reader 
can find any desired passages in the Plays and Poems, is sent free with the set. The set 
contains over 400 reproductions of wood-cuts and superb plates in colors. The volumes are 
library size—8 x 54 inches—and are bound in cloth and half leather. We have organized a 


Half-Price Shakespeare Club 


through which you can have a set of this admirabte edition sent to you free for examina- 
tion. The Coupon cut from this advertisement and filled in with your name and address 
entitles you to the advantages of the Club—if it is sent in time. Upon receipt of the 
Coupon a complete set of 13 volumes will be sent to you at our expense for five days’ 
examination, and it may be returned if not satisfactory. But if retained you may pay 
$1.00 within five days, and $1.00 a month thereafter for twenty-two months—if 
the half-leather binding is ordered. If the cloth binding is ordered the Club price 
will be only $19.00, payable $1.00 upon acceptance of the set and $1.00 a month 
thereafter for eighteen months. The regular prices of this edition are $44.00 
and $36.00—so the Club cuts the price almost in half. Mail the Coupon 
to-day and secure a set at half price, as well as the valuable premiums 
described below. 


FREE = will send, free of charge, to each prompt subscriber 
e to the Club edition, a valuable portfolio of pictures, 
ready for framing, entitled ‘‘ Literature in Art.’’ It is 
a series of reproductions by the duogravure color process of great paintings 
of scenes from celebrated books, There are sixteen pictures, each 
11 xX 15 inches in size. Among the subjects are scenes from Shake- 
speare, Dickens’ Novels, Dumas’ Novels, Tennyson’s Poems, 
etc. Every picture is a splendid work of art, full of grace and 
beauty. This portfolio alone sells for $8.00. This premium 
is sent in addition to the Topical Index and Plan of Study 
(also sent free). 


New York 


Please send me on 
approval prepaid, a 
set of the New Inter- 
national Shakespeare 
in half leather with Index 
and Method of Study. If 
satisfactory I agree to pay 
#1 within 5 days and #1 per 
montk thereafter for 22 months ; 
if not satisfactory I agree to re- 
turn the set within 6 days. 


NGMe. .ccccccces ioveand 


The University Society 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In ordering cloth, change 22 months to 18 months, 


L. D. 10-31 J 
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Ex: Ambassador to Germany 


One of the great attrac- 
tions of the November 
number of The Century 
Magazine. 
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Don’t Miss This Article 


OVEMBER:CE 





AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 


A Yankee, after long resi- 
dence in the East, has be- 





Perkins, 


New 
York Sun— 
“The reader 
may be assured 
that he will 
be amused and 
entertained.” 


New York American 
—‘More than witty and 
more than weird, while it 
combines both these qualities 
and many more.” 


St. Louis Repubiic—* A laugh 


the Fakeer 


A Travesty on Reincarnation 
By 


EDWARD S. VAN ZILE 


come an adept in magical 
arts, and, on his return 
to America, amuses 
himself by occult 
pranks that in- 
volve innocent 
persons in 
appalling 
dilem- 

mas. 


ILLUSTRATED $1.00 





invariably accompanies the reading 
of nearly every paragraph.” 


THE SMART SET PUB. CO., 452 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

















TO DISTRACTED PARENTS 


FACTS it at any page and use the index. 
Postpaid, 75 cents. 


SPECIAL.—To parents of 2 children, 20 per cent. discount. 
“ “ «3 “ 25 “ “ 


Your children are always 
asking questions that drive 
you nearly crazy. This book 
not only answers their questions, 
but will also interest you. Open 


“ “5 “s 28 “ “ 
a “ or more, 30 per cent.” 
“10 children, a free copy. 


WM.T. HENDERSON, Pub. , 156 5th Ave,N.Y. 


“ 
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If you 


YOU Will: you | Never Forget 














purchase and study our little book, entitled 
“ ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY,” embracing the 
entire world-famous Loisette Memory System, 
price only $2.50, you will quickly perfect 
your memory so as to avoid all the little slips 
and big lapses. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, Sole Publishers, 30 Lafayette 
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36 Sets at Half 


Price and Less! 


19 Sets, Seal Russia Binding 
Regularly, $11.00; Special, $5.50 


17 Sets, 's-Morocco Binding 
Regularly, $12.50; Special, $6.00 


No Money Down 


A Masterly Political History of the 
Nation from Lincoln to Garfield by 
one of America’s Greatest Statesmen 


Hon. James G. Blaine 


Till They Meet 
Your Approval 





Just a few Sets left in stock of His Masterpiece 


Twenty Years 


of Congress 
From LINCOLN to GARFIELD 


A succinct and impartial history of the national 
legislation upon the great questions arising from seces- 
sion and the Civil War, including Emancipation, Re- 
construction, Legal Tender Paper, Return to Specie, Im- 
peachment of President Johnson, Work of the Elect- 
oral Commission, and hundreds of other important 
domestic and foreign measures. The contemporary 
administrations are described with great thoroughness. 
There are many sketches of the prominent leaders in 
Congress during the twenty years included in this his- 
tory, with anecdotes and reminiscences of extraordinary 
interest. The introductory chapters show the causes 
which brought on the Civil War, and throw many im- 
portant side-lights on this period. Information is here 
given which could be found e'sewhere only by consult- 
ing hundreds of individual works and hunting through 
the voluminous documents. 

Indispensable as a reference work to Writers, 
Public Speakers, Editors, Politicians, etc. 


At the above lt argains the sets will be quickly 
snapped up, so we advise prompt action 
Sign and mail the coupon, and we'll send you 
the work on approval 
We prepay carriage. You may keep and examine them 
for five days 





“Twenty Years of Congress 


Funk & WaGNna.its Company 
30 Lafayette Place, New York 

Gentlemen :—Please send me, on approval, car- 
riage prepaid, one set of ‘‘ Twenty Years in Con- 
gress,’’ bound in It is understood 
I may keep and examine the work for five days, 
and if satis actory, I agree to remit the price...... 
($5.50 for seal Russia, $6.00 for half morocco). 


PE 550) c.sndogathidhsehahssiee ve00n4ecee 
LL.D, 
Address 
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But Always L° J Remember 














FUNK & WAGNALLS CO , 30 Lafayette PI., New York 
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How to Judge Architecture 
A Popular Guide to the Appreciation of 
Buildings 
By RussELL STURGIS 
4to, cloth, 100 illustrations. Net, $1.50 
(Postage, 14 cents.) 


The Modern 
Speech New Testament 


By RICHARD FRANCIS WEYMOUTH, 
M.A., Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 674 pages, ze/, $1 25. Postage, 10 
cents. An idiomatic translation into English from 
the Resultant Greek Testament. Edited and partly 
revised by E. Hampden-Cook, M.A. 


The Story of the Churches 


This important series of small, popular histories has 
been increased this fall by the addition of 


The Methodists 


By JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER 
Professor of Historical Theology at the Drew 
Theological Seminary. 


12mo net, $1.00 (Postage 8 cts.) 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR GO..°*%8.t-43:* 


CO EROS ES OT 


Complete Writings 

: | 
William = | carder’ 
Makepiece | 22%... , 
Thackeray | {22= 


FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. 
F, BARNARD, and 


TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES THACKERAY himself 


oma 



































QUR CHILDREN IN PERIL, 


By Elizabeth Strong Worthington. 


One of the most momentous problems 
of modern times is discussed in this 
book so powerfully that it will startle 
and arouse the fathers and mothers of 
this country. Ready, in attractive bind- 
ing, November 2oth. 


FIFTY CENTS. 
BROADWAY PUBLISHING CO. 


835 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















HIS is one of the most beautiful editions of Thackeray every published for general cir- 

culation. The volumes are of convenient size ; the paper, manufactured especially for 

this edition, is of the best quality and the type is clear and distinct. There are more than 

300 illustrations, with a photogravure portrait of Thackeray. The volumes are handsomely 

bound in fine cloth, with gilt tops, silk headbands, untrimmed edges, gold cover decora. 
tions, wine-colored labels, and title-pages in color, 





A SET OF THACKERAY IS NOT A LUXURY—IT IS A NECESSITY 










Fine Cloth 
Decorated 


Gilt Tops 


Vntrimmed 











Covers 





searching character delineation by the 
author of “Clerical Types” . ... 


gun book of keen wit, satire sits: 


Edges 











TYPICAL ELDERS 
AND DEACONS 


By Rev. James M. Campbell 
(““HAMISH MANN") 


Character impressions of distinctive types 
of elders and deacons, written in the au- 
thor’s captivating style. 


“His observation, trenchant wit, and kindly humor 
help to make his book ‘meaty.’ He has a fund of 
anecdotes well in hand, and salted down with wise 
epigrams that are sure to make a hit with all classes of 
readers.’’—/ndianapolis Sunday Sentine/. 

“It is the kind of book which every minister of ex- 
polence has the materials to write, if he only had the 

nack,”’— Newark Daily A dvertiser. 

“With mingled wit and wisdom does Dr. Campbell 
hit off the characteristics of the many kinds of church 
officers he has known in his ministry, drawing the line 
judiciously between presentation which is too personal 
to be pleasant, and that which is too abstract to be 
interesting.” —St. Pau/ Dispatch. 

“Entertaining sketches of typical persons in the 
church work of every community.”—S¢, Louis G/obe- 
Democrat. 











W* will send you the entire set of twenty-five volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of 

$1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our ex- 
pense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for 
twelve months. In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of 
your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber for one year without addi- 
tional cost to you, for either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Or 
The North American Review. In writing, please state which periodical you want. Address 


Harper @ Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 




















12mo, cloth, ornamental covers, 137 pp., 
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Three Favorites with the Reading Public 
































$1 net. By mail, $1.07 FIFTH LARGE EDITION FOURTH LARGE EDITION THIRD LARGE EDITION 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK }|| The Transfiguration The Real How Paris 
of Miss Philura Latin Quarter Amuses Itself 
CHARMING INDIAN LEGENDS Miss Kingsley’s capital “‘ New- Fascinating glimpses into the Within the gates of the Kingdom 
ee Morics of animals and the woods in ‘ Kuloskap Thought’’ Story. Iilust. 4octs. heart of Bohemia. Illust. §1.20,. of Fun. Illust. $1 50 mef?. ‘ 4 
@ Master.” Se some : ire oe mar ; = : ; 
feet & Wagusle Olen eaten ee | [AT ALL BOOKSTORES Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., N.Y. AT ALL BOOKSTOKES 
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HOW PARIS 
AMUSES ITSELF 


THIRD EDITION 


~ It vividly pictures the sparkle and glitter 
of this brilliant kingdom of fun and love. 
By F. Berkeley Smith, author of “ Zhe Real 
Latin Quarter.” 


135 Irresistible Pictures 


The author is not only breezy and chatty, but bril- 
liant in his descriptions of various phases of Parisian 
life —Syracuse Herald, 


For the lover of the novel and the picturesque it will 
have especial charm.—School Journal, New York. 


12mo, Cloth, Ornamental Covers, $1.50 
net. By mail, $1.65 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 









y 


REN, 





From The Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy: ‘The first chaptur, in Blackwood, at 
once excited a powerful interest. . . . When the 
novel was completed it had an enormous sale, 
was translated into French, Russian, and other 
languages, and was applauded in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, as well as in the English reviews. 
The cleverness of the farcical portraits—Tittle- 
bat Titmouse, Oily Gammon, and Mr. Quicksil- 


One of the Great Novels of the World 


» TITTLEBAT 
TITMOUSE 


Crawford Illustrated Edition 


A New and Improved Edition 
of “Ten Thousand a Year,” 
DR. SAMUEL WARREN’S 
Famous Novel, 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 
with the Special Authority and 
Approval of E. WALPOLE WAR- 


as Edited by 


D.D., Son of the Author 


IT WAS ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR 
NOVELS OF THE CENTURY 


ver, established the book as one of the most 
popular novels of the century.” 


From The Morning Post, London, Dec. 9, 
1841: ‘* As it came out in monthly parts in Black- 
wood’s dagasint, it was devoured by the general 
run of readers with surprising avidity. Go where 
one would, from spacious drawing rooms to the 
narrow confines of crowded omnibuses, persons 
were to be found reading it and talking of its 
incidents.” 














—— 


Latin 
Quarter 


The most pic- 
turesque corner 
of the gayest 
city on earth, 
By F. Berkeley 
Smith, author of 
“How Paris 
Amuses Itself.” 
COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 


AN INTIMATE VIEW 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat;: “It is the most 
intimate view of this famous section that has been ever 
afforded English readers. ”’ 


JVST LIKE A TRIP 


Charles Dana Gibson: “ It is like a trip to 
Paris.”’ 


12mo, cloth, ornamental cover, $1.20, postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. New York 





The Reall 


General James Grant Wilson: “The 
twentieth century will welcome this notable 
novel of sixty years ago, stripped of its legal and 
medical details, perhaps its only fault.” 


Lyman Abbott, D.D., Editor The Outlook: 
“Tt was at the time of publication regarded as a 
novel of remarkable power, and held for an un- 





usual time a place before the public as almost a 
classic.” 





It brings together men of all 
creeds and beliefs in a common 


“A Prophecy of the Times to Come ”’ 
Jesus understanding of the essential 

elements of harmony in the re- 
tl e J e ligions of the Jew and 


the non - Jew By 

Harris Weinstock. 
12mo, Cloth, 229 pp. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.07 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 





David J. Brewer, Associate Justice Su- 
preme Court of the United States: “It ought to 
commend itself to those who love a good story 
well told, and having some meaning to it.” 
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Its Reproduction in New and More Readable Form, Profusely Illustrated, 
is Welcomed as an Important Literary Event 


Henry B. Brown, Associate Justice Su- 
preme Court of the United States: ‘‘ Samuel War- 
ren’s novel was perhaps the greatest of its gen- 
eration. No lover of fiction should omit an 
opportunity of reading this work.” 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich: ‘The humor 
of some of the scenes is not surpassed by any- 
thing in the * Pickwick Papers,’ ’ 

Walter Clark, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina: ‘‘Samuel Warren‘s 
great work is one that will live always. The 
only a sg to it was its pees of which 

our edition will relieve us. Its production will 

a boon to the public.” 


65 Original Drawings by Will Crawford 
I2mo, Cloth. 464 Pages. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Price, $1.50 
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In the province of electricity, teeming with newly coined terms, the fulness, accuracy 
and up-to-dateness of this masterpiece are strikingly evident. Upwards of 5,000 terms are 
given in this subject which are found in no other dictionary ; some not even in the technical 
dictionaries. All of the latest inventions, applications, mechanisms and terms in elec- 
tricity are defined by specialists. A clear understanding of this wonderful subject may be 
had from a brief study of the Standard. 


Terms in electricity were under the direct supervision of RALPH WAIN- 
WRIGHT POPE, Sec. American Institute Electrical Engineers, CHAS. H, 
COCHRANE, M.E., author of “Cyclopedia Modern Mechanism,” etc., etc. 

The different states of electricity, such as Static and Dynamic are explained ; the different 
varieties, such as Atmospheric, Animal, Bound, Faradic, Frictional, Negative, Positive, Vege- 
table, Vitreous, Voltaic, etc., fully defined, and the science and phenomena of Electricity 
indicated according to the latest research. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY THE ROENTGEN RAY 


For the first time in dictionary making a complete Under the direction of Prof. A. W. Goodspeed, Dept. 














exposition of this new application of electricity is given, 
with the very latest information and a beautiful full- 
page plate showing the entire mechanism of the wireless 
system, including sending-apparatus; receiving-set; 
coherer; ship at sea equipped with apparatus; shore 
receiving-station, Cape Breton; diagram of Hertzian 
waves, etc., with all parts clearly marked and defined. 


ELECTRIC GENERATORS 


A typical electric generator for incandescent lighting 
is shown with the armature, brushes, communicator, 
frame-work connection, ete. indicated. THE DYNAMO 
is clearly and concisely described. 


THE ELECTRIC MOTOR 


A “phantom ”’ picture shows the entire structure with 
the parts indicated and: named so you can see at a glance 
how they work. AN ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE, ELEC- 
TRIC HOIST, FAN, etc., are also shown. 


TELEPHONE and TELEGRAPH 


Both these systems of communication by electricity 
are described and illustrated with great thoroughness ; 
Full information is also given on the submarine CABLE. 





Physics, Univ. of Pennsylvania, four full pages have 
been prepared, illustrating the apparatus used, its acces- 
sories and the results obtained with this new form of 
radianterergy. Beautiful half-tone plates show : 32-inch 
electric spark; self-regulating X-Ray Tube; induction 
coil and circuit-breaker; skiagraphs of parts of the 
human body and skiagraphs of inanimate objects, ani- 
mals, ete. 


ELECTRIC BATTERIES 


The Medical Galvanic Battery and the Storage Battery 
are illustrated, and their parts and chemical constituents 
are described. All of the various kinds of batteries are 
fully defined. 


THE TROLLEY CAR 


The application of electric power to a street railway 
car is clearly described, and all the important mecha- 
hisms are shown in general and in detail views. 


ELECTRIC AUTOMOBILE 


The latest type of electric vehicle is shown, and 58 
(practically all) parts are indicated and named. No 
other dictionary has this feature. 


UP-TO-DATE and SATISFYING TREATMENT GIVEN ALL OTHER TERMS, INCLUDING : 


Electrocution 


Third-rail Volt Electrometer Electromagnet Relay Ampere Meter 
Electric Chair Searchlight Ampere’ Electroscope Compass Lamp Volt Meter 
Eiectroplating Cut-out Cable Leyden Jar Electric Wave Switch Insulator 


WHAT THE EXPERT CRITICS SAY 


Electric Power, New York: “It is not only the latest dictionary out, but the-most complete. 
Electrical R« view, New York: “It isa grand achievement in lexicography, and will remain for 


many years What its name implies, the Standard.” 


Power and Transmission: ‘The definitions are remarkably concise and clear.” 


Power, New York: ‘‘We have examined the work with especial reference to its treatment of 
mechanical words, and find its definitions to be intelligent and correct.” 


The Scientific American: “ An authoritative work. A monument to the enterprise of the pub- 


lishers and to the judgment of the editors.’ 


Scientific Machinist, Cleveland: ‘The older dictionaries are unsatisfactory in the language of 
mechanics. The Standard is strictly up to date in these growing departments.” 





A Volt Meter. 


Send for Prospectus and Easy-payment Terms. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


Electric Fan. Cables. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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' SIGN AND MAIL to US tHe COUPON BELOW anb 


We have in stock 224 sets of this princely work 


offer which will quickly exhaust all of these slightly marred copies. 
to add to your library one of the most valuable works the world has ever seen. 


the whole Bible in six languages 
very slightly rubbed by handling in our stock-room, and consequently cannot be sold as new. 
decided to give LITERARY DIGEST Readers the benefit of the necessary reduction on these sets with an 
This is a most unusual opportunity 


which have been 
We have 


SAVE $20 








These 224 Sets go to D1 

0 GEST Readers at just half 
the regular price, and 

0 on little, easy payments. 


No Money Required Now 


Don’t send any money till you 
have seen the set. We send the 
set on receipt of the coupon, and 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 





‘Tt is not only a sumptuous work for a library, but it is also a book of comparative versions, which will be of 
incalculable convenience and value.’’—The British Quarterly Review, London. 











Six Large e 


Quarto Vol- Tue i oT : 
umes, Sub- XAGL | AGLO’ | EXAGL 
stantially IBLE = BIBLE = BIBLE BIBL 
Bound in 


Heavy Cloth. 
Titles, etc., 
In Gold, 
First-Class 
Paper, with 
3,200 Pages 


“The Hexaglot Bible is an honor to the present century, likely to prove a 
signal benefit immediately and indirectly in this and other countries to the 
Church and servants of God.’’—The Bible Treasury, London. 


A Marvel of Accurate, Beautiful Typography 


“It is a marvel of accurate and beautiful typography,” says The London 
Standard. The six volumes are durably bound. The type is large and clecr, 
the paper of first-class quality. The work is an ornament to every library. 


THE GREAT 


HEXAGLOT BIBLE 


Dedicated, by her special permission, to the late 











It Offers a New and Delightful Method of 
Self-Instruction in French and German 


Only one of the many uses of this monumental work is the up-to-date, interest- 
ing method it provides for attaining, by the shortest cut, familiarity with 


French, German, Greek and other languages. Used in connection with any 
language method, such as the Rosenthal, for instance. It is a refreshing change 
from the material funpished for translation in the ordinary text-books. With 
the Hexaglct Bible a student translates beautiful thoughts, worded in the 
purest of diction. A mental habit is formed which enables him to remember 
the words and use them correctly in every-day life. The English version is as 
near as possible to the middle and the lines of the various languages are almost 
invariably Opposite each other. Ata glance you can translate every word. For 
example : 

ENGLISH —* Peter said unto him, Lord, why cannot I follow him now ?” 


GERMAN‘ -~ spricht zu ihm: Herr, warum kann ich dir diesmal nicht 
olgen?”’ 
FRENCH-—-“Pierre lui dit: Seigneur, pourquoi he pois-je pas te suivre 
maintenant ?” 

Thus the words immediately become associated with ideas, and quickly, 
easily, almost unconsciously, become firmly fixed in the mind. 
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